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Why not 


call them up 





From ALL Parts of the country comes 
similar news. From Wheeling, West 
Virginia: “A tremendous demand for 
slickers caused us to save many sales 
that would have been lost, had we 
not used the long distance telephone to 
secure immediate shipments.” Louisville, 
Kentucky: “We use Long Distance for 
making purchases... for hurrying along 
information and shipments. ... In many 
cases it has saved us trips to market.” 
Rochelle, Illinois: “. . . not a week goes 
by but we use Long Distance to take 


BELL LONG DI 


Long Distance 


order more 


A Mapison, Wisconsin, clothier 
found that he was having a run on 
a special suit of collegiate type. He 
called the Chicago manufacturer on 
Thursday morning. Eight suits 
arrived on Friday. The entire lot was 
disposed of Saturday. “Had it not 
been for the telephone,” he writes, 
“we would not have been able 
to satisfy the demand for a week- 
end business so profitable to us.” 


care of rush orders... . The only satis- 
factory way.’ Cincinnati: “Long Distance 
in Our Case is just as important as the 
local telephone.” 

There's scarcely a business in this 
country that could not use long distance 
calls to cut costs, save trips and get 
needed goods. They'll nearly always cost 
less than you think. . . . Number, please? 
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Only within the past twenty-four 
months has it been possible for Cadillac 
to look beyond its own particular field 
and arrange to satisfy that other great 
market which has long demanded a 
companion-car of Cadillac's calibre to 
fill a slightly varying field of usefulness. 


The congenial task of creating this 
other-brother to Cadillac has gone on 
carefully for nearly four years. It has 
proceeded with those inch-at-a-time 
precisions and precautions which exist 
only in the Cadillac engineering de- 
partment and shops—supplemented by 


a. CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
b amy Ss Detroit, Michigan + Oshawa, Canada 
~o me 3 Division of General Metors Corporation 
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“ADILLAC > 


LaSalle 


A New CAR for CADILLAC HOMES 


the facilities and the resources of the 
General Motors laboratories and prov- 


ing grounds. 


The luminous result is a rarely beau- 
tiful car of most brilliant performance— 
the LaSalle—companion-car in every 
sense of the word to the Cadillac as Sieur 
Rene Robert Cavelier LaSalle himself 
was companion in distinguished achieve- 
ment to that other great ecarly-Amer 
ican, Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac. 

The LaSalle is manufactured completely 
by the Cadillac Motor Car Company within 
its own plants 
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Six models of rare beauty, powered by a 90-degree, V-type engine 
of great power, dependability, speed and stamina: Five-Passenger 
Sedan; Four-Passenger Phaeton; Four-Passenger Victoria; Two- 
Passenger Convertible Coupe (with dickey seat); Two-Passenger 
Roadster (with dickey seat); Two-Passenger Coupe 
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BOYS 


BOYS 


New Mexico Military Institute | 


“In the 
A schoo! of distinction offering 


work under the most favorable 


j 


Sunshine State” 


exceptional High School 
conditions 


and Junior College 
Balanced program of academic, 


military and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming 
R.O.T.C. Altitude 3 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, 
dry climate. A cavalry scl Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 





COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt Box R, Roswell, New Mexico 


San Diego Army & Navy Academy 


“THE COMING WEST POINT OF THE WEST” 


Prepares for colleges, West Point and Annapolis. University of California’s highest scholastic 
rating. Christian influence. Land and water sports all year. Second semester now open. 
For catalogue address COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pacific Beach, San Diego, California. 

























ENTWORTH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO., 


ACADEMY 


a Personality” 


LUKIN MILITARY 


“The School with 
43 miles from Kansas City 





A SCHOOL FOR THE SMALLER 
The outstanding characteristic of this school is the BOYS 
splendid cooperation between faculty and students ress F Be 
which always produces the best results, Junior and Individual Teaching and Training 
Senior High Schools, and Junior College Accredited. 





5219 Broadway San Antonio, Tex. 






military school west of the Mississippi River. 
and facilities. For catalog address 
Lexington, Mo. 


Oldest 
Excellent equipment 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 5 





ROTARIAN. You admire the splendid 
bearing of the soldier. Why not give the 
boy that same physical advantage ? 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


DEL MONTE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


will give that to him and also give him the right Pacific Grove, California 
amount of attention in class work. Upper and ‘ ‘ 

Lower School School accredited Rates mod A select Boarding School for boys. 
erate 


Write for cataleg 











Address the Superintendent, Epworth, la. 
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W-B —— 
W ARD- BELMON} 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 

Fully accredited. Music, Art, Literatu 

cal Training, Expression, Domestic Art 
tarial. All sports including Riding. Ref 
required. For “The Story of Ward-i 
address 

Belmont Heights, Box 315, Nashville, 1y 


OAK GROVE 


Established 1849 
A Quaker Boarding School for Girls 


Ideal country location. Thorough col 
ration and character training. Ind« 

door sports. Horseback riding for each gir 
penses moderate. New firep roof and 
dormitory expected to be ready for occuy 
fall of 1927. Address, Principals, Mr. a 
Robert E. Owen, Vassalboro, Maine 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


Founded 1850 


Select boarding school for girls, 4 to 25 Jur 


lege, intensive College preparatory, grades, K 
garten, special courses Well equipped Gy: 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Home economics, B 


Box R—Millersburg, Ky. 





1868 Stonewall Jackson College 1927 
Abingdon, Virginia 
A Standard Junior College for Girls. 
Literary Courses Leading to the A.B. Diploma 
Preparatory Studies for College Entrance 
Special Opportunities for Music, Art, Expressior 
sical Education, Home Economics, and the Secre 
Course. 
Splendid Faculty; Beautiful Location; Modern |! 
ment; Reasonable Rates. 
For catalog and view book, address F. W. Alexande 
President. 
“STONEWALL SERVES” 





@ The real reason why people suc- 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


ceed in after life is not so much the 

matter of difference in their brain Retariene have found two heleful bechiete, “WILL 
IT PAY ME TO GO TO HIGH SCHOOL?” (l0cts 

as a matter of character a copy, $3.00 a hundred) and “WILL IT PAY ME 
TO GO TO COLLEGE?” (l5cts a copy, $6.00 a 

gq \ good school develops char- hundred). Thousands of copies have been sold. 


acter 





THOS. E. SANDERS, Racine, Wis. 





@ The more education the bett 
Through education every child can | 
brought to a higher level or station 
life. The period of youth and sch 

attendance should be extended 

@ The selection of a good school 
very important. 





























intelligent decisions. 





URING the ten years that make up the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the college population of the United States more than doubled. 


It is the function of the schools represented in this selected group to build up 
such a comprehensive background of information about the world and its ever- 
present problems as will stimulate the desire for clear thinking and promote 
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is ¢ NOTE much valuable 
' space devoted to the Os- 
tend Convention. Possi- 
1e Rotarian in a hundred 
ttend this convention, so 
rub it in on the rest of us 
can’t go?” Thus writes a 
r, somewhat facetiously, 
ve suspect. 
en so, there may be some 
wondered at the promi- 
nee given to the convention 
ecent issues. 
ir good friend in Jackson, 
Michigan (whose letter is print- 
ed on page 64), overlooks a few 
facts perhaps. The annual con- 
vention is the one event of the 
greatest general interest dur- 
ng the year in Rotary. Then, 
too, this particular convention 
s being held for the first time 
in a non-English speaking 
country. Then, of course, we 
all lead more or less vicarious 
existences enjoying those sec- 
ond-hand experiences that we 
hear or read about. So the 
Convention Program on page 8 
will give you a brief picture 
of the week’s events; Rotarian 
Vandeputte’s article will re- 
veal something of the feeling 
and psychology of the Belgian 
Rotarians who will be hosts to 
probably seven or eight thou- 
sand visitors from every cor- 
ner of the world. And even 
though George Dalgety’s arti- 
cle is addressed directly to the 
four thousand “ambassadors” 
from the United States who 
will voyage to Ostend, the mes- 
sage has an interest for every Rotarian 
because it also treats of a specific prob- 
lem in a general way—a problem very 
much bound up in the international 
feeling and relations of your country 
(wherever you live) and every other 
country in the world. 
* + * * * 


*LENN FRANK, president of the Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin, is a former 
editor of the Century Magazine, and is 
well known by many lyceum and chau- 
tauqua audiences as a forceful plat- 
form speaker. 

Thomas Arkle Clark, dean of men at 
the University of Illinois for more than 
twenty-five years, has written many 
books on college problems, including 
traternity life. He is a member of the 
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3ABBITT 


WHAT’s THE MATTER WITH OuR 
YouNG PEOPLE? 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Ortp WorLp AND 


ARGENTINA Honors FLYERS 


Four THOUSAND AMBAS- 
SADORS 


George A 


THE INGLOoRIOUS FOOL 
PROOFER 

Test Your CLUB WITH THESE 
STANDARDS 


AN INTERNATIONAL ROTARY 
UNIVERSITY 


THE Bert ADAMS MEMORIAL 


Is THE LABORER WoRTHY OF 
His Hrre? 
Other Features and Departments: 


in the Public Eye (page 20); 
(page 30); Talking It Over (page 31); Unusual Stories 


of Unusual Men (page 33); Editorial Comment 
(page 34); Rotary Club Activities (page 36). 


was a speaker on the program at the 
recent conference of the Forty-fifth Dis- 
trict, at Mattoon, Illinois. 

Henri Vandeputte is secretary and 
director of the Kursaal, famed European 
pleasure resort at Ostend, selected as 
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I. B. Sutton, of Mexico City, 
Director of Rotary International, 
recently completed a fifteen-thou- 
sand mile trip through South 
America. His impressions of Ro- 
tary, as a result of visits with 
practically every club, will ap- 


pear in the June Number. 
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the meeting-place for the Ro 
tary Convention in June. He 
is one of Belgium’s best known 
authors. 

John W. Frazer, D. D., is a 
Mobile (Alabama) clergyman, 
and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club. He served as Chaplain 
of 214th U. S. Engineess dur- 
ing the World War. This is 
the second story which he has 
14 written for THE ROTARIAN. 

Carl H. Claudy, of Washing 
16 ton, D. C., is a former Rotar 
ian. This is one of a number 
of sketches of Rotary in action 


which he has written for this 
magazine. 
James H. Collins, of New 


York City, is known interna- 
tionally as an able investigator 
and writer on business subjects. 
Travels with a circus, journey- 
man printing, salesmanship 
provide the background for his 
writing. 

C. D. Garretson, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is a former 
district governor, and is now 
chairman of the Business Meth- 
ods Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational. He is president of 
the Electric Hose and Rubber 
29 Company of Wilmington. 

Sydney S. Cohen, a member 
of the Rotary Club of New 
York City, was for four years 
president of the National 
Organization of Motion Picture 
Theater Owners, and is now on 
its advisory board. 

Leonard T. Skeggs, secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. of Youngstown, Ohio, 
is a former district governor, and now 
chairman of the Committee on Classi- 
fications of Rotary International. 

George S. Dalgety, well-known speaker 
and lecturer, is assistant business man- 
ager of Northwestern University. 

Bruce F. Gates, head of a business 
college at Waterloo, Iowa, is the active 
and enthusiastic governor this year of 
the Eleventh District. 

Meade C. Dobson is general manager 
of the real-estate firm of Alfred H. 
Wagg, Inc., and a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of West Palm Beach, Florida. 

C. M. Sarchet is secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Ponca City, Okla. 


D. V. Phillips, of the Department 
of Psychology of the University of 


Rotary Club of Champaign, Illinois, and POPOOSOSSSS SSOSSSO>SSOSGGG4 Denver, is a member of Denver Rotary. 
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A Garden Song 


By Austin Dobson 


[ ERE, in this sequestered close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose; 
Here beside the modest stock 


Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 


Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 
1/1 the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place; 


Peach, and apricot, and fig 
Here will ripen, and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus,— 
Vore had not Alcinoiis! 


Reprinted by permission 


of the author's son, 


Me 


Here, in alleys cool and green, 
Far ahead the thrush is seen; 
Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 

All is quiet else—afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here be shadows large and long; 
Here be spaces meet for song; 
Grant, O garden-god, that I, 
Now that none profane is nigh,— 


Now that mood and moment please, 


Find the fair Pierides! 


1. A. Dobson, London, Engiand 
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As the administrative head of a uni- 
versity that draws its sustenance from 
the treasury of a State, I.am obliged to 
consider this Chestertonian challenge in 
a very practical manner. 

Two names have persistently flitted 
through my mind as I have spent the 
evenings going over the details of a pro- 
jected building program: 

George F. Babbitt, the apostle of out- 
side size and show. 

Peter Abelard, the apostle of inner 
significance. 

In twelfth century France there lived 
a great and gifted teacher—Peter Abe- 
lard—who tried to run away from the 
world by going into a desert place, 
where he built himself a hermit’s cabin 
of stubble and reeds. 

Here was no administrative go-getter 
seeking to add wheel after wheel to 
some big educational machine; here was 
a teacher running away from teaching. 
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elara and Babbitt ;: 

3 

3 

By Glenn Frank iS 

President of University of Wisconsin 3 

Me : | ‘ 
EARS ago, Gilbert K. Chesterton him by the thousands from Paris, and - 
suggested that we moderns com- covered the wilderness around him with 3 
mit the unpardonable sin of ex- tents and huts erected by their own | 
alting the outside of things at the ex- hands. ‘Ss 
pense of the inside of things. Here was an ideal educational build- a 
The soundness of this assertion is jing program. 3 
— a Here was a building activity that S 
rr en sedi er re came as the natural flowering of an edu- 3 
directors of educational, penal, chari- (94. yg 'S 
a cational activity. ) 

table, and other governmental activities >| 

; : . re TAS are! rar r rs 
present their requests for buildings and Here was no forced flowering of 

equipment. building for building’s sake; Babbitt 


would think Abelard a poor booster. 
3ut I suspect society will be better 
served if all of us who direct the for- 
tunes of publicly supported institutions 
follow Abelard rather than Bal bitt. 


Certainly the most important part of 
a university is not its buildings. A 
great university cannot be created by 
the activities of real-estate promoters, 
the achievements of architects, and the 
artistry of landscape gardeners. 


A university’s buildings are but the 


tools of its spirit. 

It would be better to have creative 
educational processes going on in ram- 
shackle buildings than to have many 
and magnificent buildings in which, as 
in a tomb, the spirit of creative educa- 
tion lay sterile and dead. 


The only justification for great build- 
ings at a University must be great 
teaching, great investigation, and great 
public service. 


But he was a great teacher! And this is a principle that should run | 
And when the secret of his hiding through the institutional life of every | 
place became known, students flocked to country of the world. 4 
| | 2 
Copyright, 1927, by The McClur: vspaper Syndicate | 
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What’s the fatter with ()w 


Vv 


Young People? 


HAVE had a good deal to do with 
young people, and with young 
people of college age—possibly as 
much as anyone has ever had. I 

have come into personal contact with 
hundreds and thousands and tens of 
thousands of them during the last 
thirty years, so that I have a pretty 
clear idea of what they are like. I 
have seen a good deal of their inner 
life, and they have let me know what 
they are really doing and _ thinking 
about. Then, too, I have been young 
myself, and I have tried throughout 
all the years that I have had associa- 
tions with young people to keep their 
point of view and even though I was 
growing old in years at least to keep 
young in spirit. 

There has been a good deal of talk, 
and much writing and some preaching, 
since the war at least, about our young 
people. They are very different from 
what young people have ever been be- 
fore, it is said. They do not do the 
same things that we did when we were 
young, or if they do, it is in a very 
different way. Very true! 

What do I think of them? I am 
asked this question wherever I go. Are 
they going to the devil as fast as the 
general public suggests that they are? 
Are they wilder or less moral than we, 
their virtuous predecessors, were? Are 
they breaking away from all hamper- 
ing conventions, and giving up all re- 
ligious principles and ideals? In short 
what, if anything, is the matter with 
them? 

No generation has ever seemed con- 
ventional or self-controlled by the pre- 
vious one. My father in England was 
a dissenter from the recognized re- 
ligious faith of his ancestors. He 
joined himself to a religious sect that 
was quite in disfavor in his family and 
was considered as all but morally lost 
by his father. He did some thinking 
for himself; he wandered out of the 
conventional religious and _ political 
path which his ancestors had followed, 
and he came to America to enjoy the 
kind of freedom which he thought best 
for himself and for his family. 

He was, however, for all that, very 
rigid in his views. There was no card- 
playing in his house; his children were 
not allowed to dance; and when Sun- 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


ee te ed 
z 
TN this article the dean of 
men at one of the largest ¥ 
State universities in the 
United States gives his own 
experience with modern 
youth, He tells you approxi- 
mately the outward differ- 
ence between the new gener- 
ation and the old, and 
wherein their moral stand- 
ards differ. He answers re- 
cent charges that the present- 
day youth as a rule is reck- 
less, unreliable, and irreligi- 
ous. For what laxity does 
exist, he definitely places 
the blame. 
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day came all secular matters were set 
aside. We did no work, we read no 
books or papers which did not have to 
do with sacred or religious matters, 
and we went to church—walking if the 
horses had been working during the 
week—and sat quietly and sedately 
with father and mother in the family 
pew. 

We younger children took up cards 
later—seven-up and euchre—and we 
learned to dance simple square dances 
and in time the more extreme and 
morally dangerous waltz. There was a 
good deal said about the waltz when it 
first came in. The morally fastidious 
lifted their eyebrows and talked in un- 
dertones behind their hands when they 
mentioned it. It was thought to be the 
most risqué social adventure upon 
which modern young people had yet 
ventured. We who assayed this new 
social pleasure were thought to be 
standing on very dangerous ground. 
Our parents were worried about us, as 
parents today are, it seems, about their 
children. 

Judson was talking to me the other 
day about his boy who is just ready 
for college. Judson and I lived a mile 
or two apart when we were his son’s 
age, our fathers being farmers. We 
had in our youth about the same social 
experience. 

“I never did the things when I was 
his age that my boy does. He drives 





off in our car fifty miles to a party o 
goes that far to take a girl to ( nner 
—and the way he drives!” 

Of course, Judson was right. 
no airplanes and no automobiles whe; 
he and I were young, but we did hay: 
a horse and buggy and I recalled to 
Judson that he and I had driven fiftee; 
miles once to a dance. That wasn’t s 
far, of course, but we went more slowly 
and got back later very likely. 

“They want so much more money 
than we had,” he went on. “I never 
spent a great deal of money. My boy 
has more in a month than I had in a 
year.” 

That is all quite true, but we had as 
much as any other fellow in the neigh 
borhood had, and the cost of living was 
almost immeasureably lower then than 
now. The young person of today wants 
little more than his neighbors have, 
and that was all we wanted. 

Before we judge our young people 
too harshly we should take into con- 
sideration what changes have come 
about in ways of living since we were 
ourselves young. When I went to col 
lege, students lived a mile and a half 
from the campus and walked to eight 
o’clock recitations without thinking 
that it was a hardship. The old horse- 
car made the trip every half hour, but 
it started from nowhere and arrived at 
about the same place and did both ata 
most inconvenient time so that there 
was no counting on it to help, not even 
in a time of emergency. 


WE had no telephones, no electric 
lights, no automobiles. There wasn't 
a paved street in town. We studied by 
kerosene lamps in rooms heated with 
little soft-coal stoves, and if there was 
a bath-tub in town excepting the one 
in Terbush’s barber-shop where we 
paid twenty-five cents for the priv) ge 
of cleaning up, I never knew about | 
Our pleasures were as simple as ou! 
ways of living. There were no moving 
picture shows, no vaudeville, no 1& 
cream parlors, and no dance-)alls. 
There were about two dances a y«a'; 
one at Thanksgiving time and the o \¢! 
at Commencement, at which time the 
local opera-house had some sort °! 
shaky improvised floor run out 10” 
the stage over the seats in the | 
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We didn’t spend much money, 
e did not have much, and our 
lived as simply as we did. 
all this to suggest a little of 
the conditions of living were 
who are now past middle age 
oung, for the conditions under 
I lived were not materially dif- 
from the general conditions 
out the country. We lived a 
life, though that does not neces- 
mean that it was a more moral 
in the young people of today are 
We were not so frank, perhaps, 
discussion of our emotions and 
ng bare what was actually going 
our minds. We thought about a 
many things about which it was 
yper to speak. There are no such 
today. The young person of 
talks freely on subjects about 
ich we would have scarcely dared to 
nk. Possibly it is just as well. 
There were fourteen saloons in the 
tle town in which I went to college 
and they did a good business. The pro- 
prietor of one of them went to his 
great reward not long ago, and the 
schedule filed on the 
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meeting-place. Young people went to 
church for social reasons then far more 
than they now do. It is not necessary 
in these days, for social activities are 
far more general than they were thirty 


years ago, and it is no longer necessary 


for a young fellow to go to church to 
meet the girl he is in love with. He can 


call her up over the telephone, or tear 
down the concrete road in his flivver 
and meet her within a few minutes 
even if she lives several miles away, 
and besides there is a moving-picture 
house on every street corner were he 
can talk to her under a subdued light 
while a stirring drama is enacted be- 
fore them. 

We were trained to work hard forty 
years ago, and the young had their 
part in the work as well as the old. We 
went through a good many hardships 
and are what we are largely because 


we overcame these difficulties. We got 


up early at our house and were out in 
the fields, chores done and breakfast 
finished, by six o’clock; but I’ve seen 
Joe White, our neighbor, a half mile 
away, resting on his plow-beam at five 





probate of his will 

1owed that he had not 
done business for noth- 
ing. There was far more 
lrinking then than 
there is now, badly as 
prohibition is enforced, 
and far more drunken- 
ness. Gambling-houses 
were pretty open. A 
friend of mine who is 
head of a big institu- 
tion not far distant 
told me not long ago 
that he knew a half 
dozen bright young fel- 
lows who paid their 
way through college by 
means of their skill at 
poker. It was done 
back in those days. The 
red-light district was 
pretty flourishing. I 
called the mayor’s at- 
tention once to a notor- 
ious place which was 
running in plain sight 
of his office. 

“Oh, of course I know 
about it,” he said, “but 
not officially, you see.” 
City officials took their 
responsibilities as light- 
ly then as now. 

It is said that young 
people were more relig- 
ious then than now— 
that they went to 
church more generally 
nd more regularly. 
Possibly they went 

‘re regularly, for the 

irch when I was 

ung was a_ general 








voluntarily or at his invitation. 
ately as “Tommy Arkle.” 


wii 





Thomas Arkle Clark, dean of men at the University of Illinois for twenty- 
five years, and an authority on the college fraternity. His work has at- 
tracted wide attention in educational circles. 
a day, six days a week; some days bring as many as a hundred visitors— 
Alumni and students know him affection- 
It is said he was the first to serve in the now- 
familiar position in every large educational institution, that of “dean of men” 


He is in his office eight hours 


in the morning. He got up earlier than 
we did. | 
widely trained on entrance to college 


We were not so well nor so 


then as are our children now; our 
teachers were not so efficient, inefficient 
as many teachers still are; but we were 
earnest, we were not afraid of study, 
we very much wanted an education and 
many made cruel sacrifices to attain 
that end, as some still do today. 


T= education of young people today 
is very different from what it was 
when we were young, and in a gratifying 
number of cases it has stimulated them 
to think for themselves, and in thinking 
for themselves they have sometimes 
questioned the old theories and the old 
standards. They are not throwing them 
a good many cases; they are 
simply proving them, and where these 
theories and these standards have a 
solid foundation, they will stand. 
Connor has been brought up in the 
Protestant faith. He was 
until he was old 


over in 


orthodox 
taken to church 
enough to go of his own accord, and 
for a time he questioned nothing, anal 
yzed nothing, thought 
out nothing for him 
self. Now he is uncer 
tain, he is asking ques- 
tions, he is trying to 
discover why and why 
not. It is not that he 
is irreligious; he sin 
cerely wants to be truly 
religious, but he is de- 
termined to think 
things out for himself. 
Many other young peo- 
ple are get ting the 
same point of view, in 
other things as well as 
in religion, but there is 
nothing ominous in that 
fact. 

The young person of 
today is more resource 
ful than any other 
young person whom | 
have ever known. He 
can do anything that he 
wants to do and can do 
it better than any of 
his predecessors. Chal- 
lenge him, and he will 
meet your challenge 
with a success that is 
almost unbelievable. I 
said that he can do any- 
thing that he wants to 
do. The chief difficulty 
is to get him to the 
point of wanting to do 
something. 

He has been talked 
about and written about 
so much that he has 
become a little self- 
conscious. He has been 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The Convention Program 
Outline of Principal Events 


Ostend, Belgium—June 4th to 10th 


SATURDAY—JUNE 4TH 

Delegates and visitors from Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Continental Europe will arrive dur- 
ing the forenoon. They will be officially wel- 
comed and assigned quarters. Later, together 
with members of the Host Club, they will wel- 
come thousands of fellow-Rotarians from other 
parts of the world, including the delegations 
from the United States and Canada, which will 
arrive at Ostend during the afternoon via 
Antwerp and Flushing. 

Great fellowship gathering in the evening at the 
Kursaal; concert by 100-piece orchestra, illu- 
minated parade in the streets; first of the 
nightly concerts and dances at the Kursaal. 


SUNDAY—JUNE 5TH 

Song meeting at the Hippodrome and sailing 
regatta in the harbor in the forenoon. 

Afternoon—International athletic contest at the 
Hippodrome with 5,000 girls participating; 
rowing regatta on the canal; international re- 
view of warships in the harbor; grand mari- 
time historical pageant. 

Fireworks display along the beach and illuminated 
boats in the harbor during the evening. 


MONDAY—JUNE 6TH 


Assembly at the Kursaal followed by welcoming 
addresses by the Mayor of Ostend, the Presi- 
dent of the Host Club, the Governor of the 
Host District, and responses. 

Presentation of official program. 

Address by Harry H. Rogers, San Antonio, Texas, 
U. S. A., President, R. I. 

Message by Paul Harris, Chicago, 
U. S. A., President Emeritus, R. I. 
Arrival of H. M. King of the Belgians; welcome 
by President of Rotary International; response 
and official opening of the Convention by H. M. 

King of the Belgians. 

At Noon—a luncheon for H. M. King of the 
Belgians, tendered by general officers of Rotary 
International. 

Presentation of general officers; reports. 

“What Does Rotary Mean?”, address by Donald 
A. Adams of New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., 
Immediate Past President, R. I. 

“What Does International Mean?”, address by 
Sir John Pratt, of Glasgow, Scotland. 

“What Does Rotary International Mean?”, ad- 
dress by I. B. Sutton, of Mexico City, Mexico, 
Director, R. I. 

Sight-seeing trip for ladies; grand maritime his- 
torical pageant. 

In the evening there will be a reception by the 
Burgomaster of Ostend for general officers of 
Rotary International and ladies at the Hotel 
de Ville. 


Illinois, 


TUESDAY—JUNE 7TH 

Election of Canadian Advisory Committee; nomi 
nation of officers. 

“Historical Evolution of Rotary Ideas,” address 
by Raymond J. Knoeppel, Past District Gov 
ernor, R. I. 

“Rotary Ideas and the Mediaeval Guilds—a Com- 
parison,” address by Dr. Edouard Willems, of 
Brussels, Belgium, Governor of the Sixty-sec- 
ond District, R. I. 

“What Can Rotary Do for Europe?”, address by 
T. C. Thomsen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, Past 
Director, R. I. 

“The Extension of Rotary in Europe,” address 
by J. A. E. Verkade, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
Past Director, R. I. 

In the afternoon there will be Group Meetings 
(vocational service); military equestrian show 
at the Hippodrome; tea for ladies at Kursaal. 


WEDNESDAY—JUNE 8TH 


Committee reports, consideration of resolutions. 

“The Essentials of Club Administration (speaker 
not yet announced). 

“The Expression of the Rotary Idea Through Its 
Rules and Regulations,” by Crawford C. Mc- 
Cullough, Fort William, Ontario, Canada, Past 
President, R. I. 

There will be a military equestrian show at the 
Hippodrome in the afternoon and a Grand con- 
cert and President’s ball at Kursaal in evening. 


THURSDAY—JUNE 9TH 


Balloting for officers and balloting on resolutions. 

“Vocational Service,” address by Sydney W. Pas- 
call, of London, England, President of Rotary 
International—Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

“Community Service,” address by Piero Pirelli, 
of Milan, Italy, Governor of the Forty-sixth 
District, R. I. 

“What Contribution Can Europe Make to Ro- 
tary?”, address by Etienne Fougére, of Lyon, 
France. 

In the afternoon—Group meetings (community 
service); garden party and tea for ladies at 
the Royal Palace Hotel. 


FRIDAY—JUNE 10TH 


Reports on Rotary in Asia, South America, Aus- 
tralia, Africa. 

“Problems of Extension Around the World,” ad- 
dress by John B. Orr, of Miami, Florida, Chair- 
man Extension Committee, R. I. 

“The World-Wide View of Rotary,” address by 
W. Thompson Elliott, of Leeds, England, Direc- 
tor, R. I. 

Installation of newly elected officers. 
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THE 


( jontrastes 


-L’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Monde 


Par Henri Vandeputte 


NE bonne piéce de théatre, si l’on 
en croit la théorie classique, est 
celle dont le spectateur devine, 
autant dire connait de dénoue- 
ment, alors que l’action commence 
a peine de se dérouler. 
D’aprés ce conseil de 
rience littéraire, je dirai tout de 
suite, 4 nos Amis Rotariens du 
Nouveau Monde, d’Asie, d’Océanie, 
que le but du présent article est 
de leur rappeler qu’il ne faut pas 
- penser retrouver New York ou 
Sidney a Ostende, ni l’Amérique ni |’Australie en Belgique. 
Chacun son genre. Vous allez connaitre le nétre. Ce sera, 
pour beaucoup d’entre vous qui ont conservé le trésor des sou- 
venirs familiaux, comme une excursion dans le passé. Nous 
vous demandons—en vous promettant un plaisir, comment 
dire, un peu provincial, et qui a son charme—de ne pas 
exiger que nous vous exhibions, comme vos continents, 
l’expression de demain sur la face d’un énergique présent. 


Un de mes voisins de campagne, cultivateur et brave 
homme s’il en fait, a coutume de dire: “Le temps fait ce 
qu’il veut, nous ce qu’on peut.” Nous aussi, Européens, 
avons fait ce que nous pouvions pour nous débrouiller de 
nos lois et coutumes, les unes bonnes, les autres absurdes, 
affreusement enchevérées; des rues étroites, des logis a 
l’antithése de la raison et de l’hygiéne, de toute |’auguste 
ferraille des innombrables hiers et avant-hiers dont nous 
héritames. Cela est vrai socialement et moralement parlant, 
comme au point de vue urbain. Avons-nous fait tout ce qu’il 
était possible de faire, pour nous rénover, nous mettre 4 la 
page, nous donner un peu de confort, sécurité, paix durable 
sans laquelle on ne peut utilement oeuvrer? Question! 
Pour ma part, je réponds carrément non. Et qu’on ne dise 
pas que e’était parce que tout le passé était a bouleverser 
et qu’on n’exécute pas cela en un jour. Le propre des deux 
Amériques et de la puissante Australie c’est qu’on y est 
généralement heureux, c’est que l’on n’a qu’A y marcher 
droit pour y rencontrer la félicité, tandis que chez nous il 
n’est de petits bonheurs que dans les coins, par un tour 
d’adresse ou un coup de richesse qui vous met 4 |’abri du 
mouvement de notre civilisation admirable mais trop com- 
pliquée, incroyablement vétuste, périmée. Qu’est-ce qui 
nous manque? Ce que vous avez, défricheurs et jouisseurs 
de mondes nouveaux! Des terres vierges 4 exploiter, bien 
sir, mais surtout— quand le comprendra-t-on? — une 
meilleure organisation, plus de raison. Voyons, est-ce que, 
acquise notre avance, riches de notre culture et de nos in- 
ventions, aguerris 4 la vie, expérimentés, nous n’eussions 
pas di vous damer le pion en tous les domaines qui n’étaient 
pas grandes exploitations rurales, mines, bois, élevage? 

Est-ce que ¢a se congoit que des gens qui se ressemblent 
et dont les différences se complétent, et qui secrétement 
ont sympathie les uns pour les autres, passent leur temps 4 
se jalouser, entredéchirer, & intriguer, s’unir pour se com- 


l’expé- 
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( ‘ontrasts 


—The Old World and 
the New 


By Henri Vandeputte 


accepts the clas 
such matters, 


dénouement the 


f GOOD play, if one 

theory in 

whose 
guesses or perhaps 





sical 
1S one 
spectator 


knows as soon as the action has 
begun. 

With this definition drawn 
from literary experience in mind, 
I shall immediately tell our 
Rotary friends from the New 
World, from Asia and Australia, 


and New Zealand that the pur 
/ pose of the present article is to 
remind ie that they must not expect to find New York or 
Sydney in Ostend, nor America nor Australia in Belgium. 
Each one has his own manner of living. You are going to 
become acquainted with ours. This experience for many of 
you who have preserved a treasury of intimate remembrances 
will be an excursion into the past. We ask you, while at 
the same time promising you a pleasure which will be a 
little provincial but will have its own charm, not to expect 
us to show you, as do your own continents, the expression 
of tomorrow on the energetic face of today. 

One of my neighbors in the country, a farmer and as 
fine a fellow as ever lived, is accustomed to say, “The 
weather does what it wishes, we do what we can.” So we 
Europeans have done that which we have found possible 
in disentangling ourselves from our laws and our customs, 
some of which are good, some absurd, and others frightfully 
complex. We have done what we could to free ourselves 
from narrow streets and dwellings and buildings which 
are the antithesis of reason and hygiene, and from all that 
august scrap-heap of innumerable yesterdays and day- 
before-yesterdays which we have inherited. And that is 
true socially and morally speaking. Yet have we done all 
that it was possible to do to keep ourselves up-to-date; to 
give ourselves a bit of comfort, security and that durable 
peace without which useful work cannot be carried on? 
That is the question! For my part, I answer plainly no, 
and let no one say that it was because all the past had 
to be overturned, and that that is not done in a day. The 
peculiar attribute of the two Americas and of powerful 
Australia is that people are generally happy there, that 
they only have to set out directly for happiness and they 
find it; while we find our little joys only in the corners and 
the byways through a bit of cleverness or unexpected wealth 
which shelter us from the inexorable movement of our 
admirable but too complicated civilization which is incred- 
ibly ancient and out-of-date. What do we lack? Just what 
you have, you who clear and enjoy the use of New Worlds! 
Virgin lands to exploit, of course, but beyond that—and 
when shall we understand it?—a better organization and 
more judgment. With our advancement and our wealth 
of culture and inventions, ought we not to have been more 
than a match for you in all fields except great rural exploita- 
tions, such as mines and forests and cattle-raising? 

Is it conceivable that peoples who resemble each other 
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battre, au lieu de former, Europe, une grande famille, un 
trust d’usines, une seule maison de commerce, étendant son 
influence, par la Russie et la Turquie jusqu’en Asie, par 
l’Espagne et le Portugal en votre Sud, par toutes les nations 
méditerranéennes sur ]’Afrique, par la Grande Bretagne 
chez tous les Anglo-Saxons? Je vous le dis en vérité, nous 
ignorons encore ce que c’est que le souci et le respect de la 
liberté individuelle, du génie personnel, sur lesquels vous 
avez bati, si unis, vos Etats-Unis, ainsi que vos grandes 
républiques sud-américaines. Nous ignorons tout autant, 
malgré la devise des Belges, l’art, que vous avez triomphale- 
ment pratiqué, de faire sortir la force de ]’union. 


N AIS nous voila—peut-étre . . . . bien loin d’Ostende et 
+ il est temps de montrer l’autre cété de la médaille. 
Dans notre attachement excessif aux particularités natio- 
nales, et de chaque région, et de chaque ville, et de chaque rue 
(qu’on pourrait, en les maintenant et vénérant, unir, harmo- 
nisées) ; dans notre culte des coutumes, de tout passé, de nos 
manies locales si vous voulez—il est un charme certain. Vous 
vous étes rapidement, peuples nouveaux, constitué une tradi- 
tion—le temps parait long quand on en use avec conviction— 
mais vos traditions ne sont point millénaires, émouvantes, 
entrées profond dans le coeur de chacun comme les notres. 
On voit que sur nos routes—belles routes des Flandres 
ombragées par des arbres nés avant nos arriére-grand- 
péres—bien des retours des champs, bien des cortéges, bien 
des deuils ont passé. Nos villes—ni la mondaine Ostende, 
ni Blankenberghe gaie et riante petite bourgeoise, ni Bruges 
toute en toits rouges, canaux, vitraux et dentelles—n’ont 
pas été, comme les votres, faites en deux coups d’audace de 
spéculateurs et d’architectes, mais on y trouve des maisons 
de tous les ages, avec la rudesse, la puérilité, la grace, l’art 
de leur époque. 

Ne dites pas, devant les maisonnettes étroites, qui ont 
peu de jour sur la rue et ni chauffage central ni salle de 
bains: “Comment peut-on vivre 14 dedans?” mais pensez 
a l’abri bien clos, 4 l’intimité contre le poéle qu’ont cherché 
a réaliser des gens menacés par les rages des vents et ces 
marées qui bouleversent les cieux en méme temps que la mer. 
A vous avec raison, les croisées larges, sans rideaux, com- 
plices de l’air et de la lumiére. <A ceux-ci, comme 4a leurs 
ancétres, les blancheurs diaprées, les coussins, les bibelots 
qui sont souvenirs d’anniversaires, le trois-mats qu’un marin 
batit et gréa dans une bouteille, au long des longues heures 
des longues traversées. A chaque espéce, de mollusques 
ou d’humains, son genre de coquille! Ceux qui vivent aux 
pays de clarté, s’assoient et boivent sur la terrasse, sous 
la treille. New York boueux, Chicago fumeux, Pittsburgh 
plus noir encore que Glasgow ont inventé des bars tout en 
glaces, cuivre, nickel, devant le comptoir desquels vos 
hommes toujours pressés restent debout, un pied sur une 
grande barre qui fut peut-étre a l’origine pour se décrotter 
les bottes. Nous avons, vous verrez, les cafés qu’il nous faut 
et A l’instar de ce qui se fait dans toute |’Europe: un 
modéle bien intime, a l’abri des hivers; un autre tout ouvert, 
épandu sur le trottoir, pour les fétes de lumiére des belles 
saisons. 

Surtout, n’allez pas croire, amis Rotariens, qui avec con- 
fiance avez répondu a notre appel, que tout, a Ostende ou 
en Europe, soit démodé ou pittoresque, comme j’ai un peu 
—pardon—un peu I’air de le dire ci-dessus. 

De méme que la plupart des cités de premiére et de 
moyenne importance, en la vieille Europe, Ostende a 
résolument percé, a travers le maquis des bicoques et des 
petites maisons sans étage, des rues larges, aussitét bordées 
de magasins et de villas, des avenues dotées depuis quelques 
années d’incomparables parterres de fleurs. Vous habitez 
pour la plupart, chacun votre petite collection de cases dite 
appartement, dans un immeuble de rapport, avec ascenseur, 
et partout bon chauffage, téléphone, utiles dégagements. 
Nous en sommes encore au poéle des aieux; mais, éclairée 


and whose differences really complement each ot 
secretly are in sympathy with each other, should ; 

time in being jealous, tearing at each other, intrig 
uniting to fight each other instead of forming « 

which would be a great family, a single busin« 
stretching its influence through Russia and Tu: 

Asia, through Spain and Portugal into South Ame and 
through all Mediterranean nations into Africa, ugh 
Great Britain to all Anglo-Saxons? I tell you that i) trys), 
we do not yet know what that care and respect of ind vidya) 
liberty and personal genius is on which you have It 
firmly your United States and your great South Am: ricay 
Republics. We know as little, despite the motto of th 
Belgians, of that art of gaining strength through | 
which you have triumphantly put into practice. 


i UT perhaps we are getting far away from Ostend, a 

it is time to take a look at the other side of the coi: 
our excessive attachment to our national peculiarities ané 
the peculiarities of each district and each city and eac! 
street—in our love for our customs, for all that is past, fo) 
our local eccentricities, if you wish—there is a certaiy 
charm. You new people have rapidly built a tradition for 
yourselves—time seems long when one employs it seriously 
—but your traditions are not thousands of years old, deep); 
embedded in everybody’s heart as are ours. Over ou 
roads—beautiful roads of Flanders, shaded by trees bon 
before our great grandfathers—have passed many proces 
sions and many griefs. Our cities—the mundane Ostend, 
gay and smiling little Blankenberghe, Bruges with its red 
roofs, its canals, its stained glass, and its laces—these cities 
were not built as were yours by the audaciousness of specu- 
lators and architects, but rather in them one finds houses 
of every period with the roughness, the childishness, the 
grace or the art of that epoch. 

Do not say as you stand before the narrow little houses 
which have but few windows looking on the street and no 
central heating and no bathrooms, “How can any one live 
in there?” but think of the warm and intimate shelter, close 
to the stove, that a people have sought to assure to them- 
selves who were menaced by the raging winds which harass 
our skies and our sea. It is quite right for you to have 
broad windows without curtains to let in air and light. Let 
us have as our ancestors did white draperies, cushions, 
anniversary souvenirs, and three-masted schooners that 
some sailor built and rigged in a bottle during the long 
hours of some extended cruise. Let each species, mollusk 
or human, have its own kind of shell! Those who live in 
bright and sunny countries sit outside and drink and eat 
on the terrace or under a trellis. Cities like muddy New 
York, smoky Chicago, Pittsburgh blacker even than Glas- 
gow, have invented bars of glass, copper, nickel, in front 
of which your men ever in a hurry stand with one foot on 
a big rail, which was perhaps originally designed for scrap- 
ing the mud off the shoes. We have, as you will see, the 
kind of cafés that are the most suitable to us, just as is true 
elsewhere in Europe—a very intimate kind for use in the 
winter, another quite open on the sidewalk for beautiful 
weather. 

Above all, my dear Rotary friends who have confidently 
accepted our invitation, do not get the idea that everything 
in Ostend or in Europe is out of style or picturesque, as ! 
have perhaps—pardon me—seemed to say above. 

Just like the majority of cities of first and second im- 
portance in Old Europe, Ostend has resolutely pierced broad 
streets through its thicket of hovels and one-story houses, 
and at once these were fringed with shops and villas and 
have become avenues which for some years have >cen 
brightened with incomparable beds of flowers. For the 
most part, each one of you dwells in your little collec ion 
of packing-boxes, called an apartment, in an apartrent 
house with an elevator and good heat everywhere, a «°!e- 
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Le 
Kursaal 
ad Ostende 


4 électricité comme vous, chaque famille a en général sa 
D’ou, avec tout au moins autant d’intimité, plus 
plus de person- 


maison. 
d’attachement de la femme 4 son intérieur, 
nalité dans le logis. 

Ceux d’entre vous qui seront logés chez l’habitant ne s’en 
plaindront pas. S’ils ne doivent pas s’attendre a trouver 
chez leurs hétes toutes les menues commodités de chez eux, 
ils y remarqueront un moélleux plus familial, une gentillesse 
patriarcale, pour eux inhabituelle, et cela dans les choses 
comme dans les gens. Peut-étre leur faudra-t-il, au lieu 
de presser un bouton, ouvrir la porte et appeler, pour étre 
servis; trés probablement l’eau chaude leur sera-t-elle 
apportée dans des brocs au lieu de sortir sur commande 
du robinet “chaud”; mais qui sait s’il n’y aura pas, 6 vieux 
temps, un édredon sur leur courte-pointe, laquelle, si elle 
n’est pas recouverte de la cretonne de Grand-Mére, aura été 
faite au crochet et au prix du travail de combien de mois? 

Privilégiée parmi les villes de province, Ostende a trouvé 
des ressources extraordinaires, 4 cété de la péche et du 
commerce des bois, dans l’industrie saisonniére; et la 
nécessité de continuer a briller au premier rang des stations 
du genre, de conserver incontesté le titre de “Reine des 
Plages,” l’a amenée, tout naturellement, 4 se moderniser 
sans cesse. Il y a cinquante ans, deux hétels et un casino 
en bois. Aujourd’hui, cinquante bons grands _ hotels, 
d’innombrables pensions pour toutes les bourses, des milliers 
de villas riantes, un Kursaal dont tcut le bien que |’on vous 
a dit est & peine a hauteur de ce qu’il représente comme 
vastitude, élégance, attractions, culte des Arts, vue incom- 
parable sur horizon changeant. Une dizaine de banques, 
quatre importantes églises du culte catholique, un temple 
protestant, une synagogue; une bonne bibliothéque com- 
munale; un Conservatoire; un trés remarquable et un “up to 
date” Laboratoire d’Hygiéne; une installation de l’eau 
curative d’Ostende (bient6t un Palais des Thermes); un 
appréciable Musée; des batiments d’écoles dignes des plus 
grandes villes; des installations maritimes; deux champs 
de courses; des terrains de sports. 

Que nous manque-t-il? Ce qui manque a |’Europe: une 
mise au point de tout cela; une modernisation indispensable 
de ce que j’ai omis de citer; d’arriver A réaliser dans chaque 
domaine un ensemble digne des connaissances actuelles et 
de nos légitimes exigences intellectuelles et sociales. Pour- 
quoi ne parvenons-nous pas a4 ce but? Hé! d’abord parce 
que nous ne sommes pas un peuple trés riche—surtout en 
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The 
Kursaal 
at Ostend 


We still have the stove 


phone, and modern conveniences. 
of our grandfathers but each family has its own house and 


Consequently, 
There is more 


it is lighted with electricity just like yours. 
the housewife is more attached to her home. 
personality in the dwelling. 

Those of you who have your lodging at the Convention 
in the homes of some of the citizens of Ostend will not com- 
plain about it. If you cannot expect to find all the little 
conveniences that you have at home, you will note a gentle- 
ness of family life which for them is innate, and this mel- 
lowness is in things as well as in people. Perhaps they 
will have to open the door and call the servant instead of 
pressing a button; very probably the hot water will be 
brought to them in a crock instead of rushing out on com- 
mand from the hot-water faucet; and who knows that there 
will not be—oh! days of old!—an eiderdown quilt on the 
counterpane which itself, if it has not been recovered with 
some of grandmother’s cretonne, has perhaps been crocheted, 
and how many months’ work that has cost! 

Privileged among provincial cities, Ostend has beside her 
fishing and lumber industries found extraordinary resources 
in her seaside-resort business. The necessity of continuing 
to shine in the first rank of summer resorts and preserve 
for herself the uncontested title “Queen of Seaside Resorts” 
has led her quite naturally to modernize. Fifty years ago 
there were two hotels and one wooden casino. Today there 
are fifty hotels, innumerable pensions for all types of 
pocket-books, thousands of gay villas, a kursaal which far 
surpasses anything you have heard about it in respect to 
size, elegance, its attractions, its artistic offerings, and the 
incomparable view of the changing horizon. Ten banks, 
four important Roman Catholic churches, a Protestant 
meeting-house, a synagogue, a good city library, a con- 
servatory, a remarkable and up-to-date Hygienic Labora- 
tory, baths of medicinal water, a worth-while museum, 
school buildings, worthy of the biggest cities, docks, race 
courses, polo grounds—all of these Ostend has. 

What does it lack? Just that which Europe lacks—a 
directing force for all of this; the indispensable moderniza- 
tion of the things that I have not cited; the ability to bring 
about in each field a worthy combination of our present 
knowledge and our legitimate intellectual and social neces- 
sities. And why haven’t we reached that goal? Well, in 
the first place, because we are not a rich people—particu- 
larly at the present time. And then chiefly because we 
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ce moment. Principalement, parce qu’il nous a fallu 
améliorer chaque chose au petit bonheur, au mieux de nos 
moyens. Qui batit sur table rase fait plus facilement un 
édifice parfait. Avouons enfin que, si travailleurs et tenaces 
que nous soyons, il nous manque un peu, un peu beaucoup 
de votre énergie de jeunes peuples, de cette foi qui culbute 
les montagnes. 

N’exagérons rien, pourtant. Nous sommes l’accusé, jugez 
nous sur le cas de la Minque (dont nous parlons sans 
aucun dessein de nous critiquer nous-mémes, puisque notre 
Conseil communal vient de voter ]’érection d’une Minque 
nouvelle). A premiére vue, tel qu’il est, cet entrepdt du 
poisson de nos péches a leur déchargement, et qui sert de 
halle pour la vente a la criée de nos pondérables conquétes 
sur la mer, apparait sordide, indigne du commerce ostendais 
et de ses commercants, qui, par ailleurs, se montrent si 
intelligents et épris de ce qui est propre, grand, pratique. 
Vous pensez naturellement, Visiteurs, “Et ils ont conservé 
jusqu’A ce jour une si insigne horreur! Ah! si nous nous 
occupions de cela! Si nous exploitions un tel port, un tel 
négoce!” Mais voila, vos réussites énormes proviennent de 
ce que vous opérez sur de grands territoires, cent millions 
de clients sans compter |’extérieur, une clientéle s’adaptant 
tout de suite a toute nouveauté. Ici il faudrait en rabattre. 
Petit peuple, récolte restreinte, barriéres douaniéres, concur- 
rence de toutes parts et, pour finir, un esprit commercial 
environnant qui est plus prudent, trop prudent sans doute, 
européen. Vous qui étes solidement portés par deux bonnes 
pattes naturelles, ayez indulgence pour une pauvre Europe 
qui a une jambe de bois—et qui a pourtant trouvé moyen de 
faire comme ¢a quelques randonnées qui vous étonnérent. 

Assurément, ceci ne veut pas dire que nous trouvions 
tout bien dans notre organisation de fortune—et que nous 
repoussions les conseils. Nous l’avons bien prouvé, merci, 
quand votre Dawes vint débrouiller un de nos plus em- 
brouillés écheveaux. Nous, Rotariens, comptons beaucoup 
sur les lumiéres qui jailliront de notre contact d’une 
semaine avec les dix mille hommes d’expérience, expéri- 
mentés ]’un ou l’autre en des centaines de spécialités dif- 
férentes. L’Européen, qui se croit Dieu le Pére, parce qu’il 
a chez lui quelques centres littéraires, expositions, théatres, 
salons, qu’on ne trouve pas ailleurs; qui prononce “marchand 
de lard” pour Chicagoain (comme si le commerce des co- 
chons ne valait pas les autres), cet Européen-la est un 
imbécile et, de plus en plus, une exception; il n’existe pas, 
en tout cas, dans les Rotary clubs de Belgique, ot l’on sait 
que l’idéalisme du Nouveau Monde surpasse en vigueur et 
en conviction, non seulement le réalisme du Nouveau-Monde, 
justement vanté, trop uniquement vanté, mais encore notre 
idéalisme européen, qui, quand il n’est pas tout a fait fin, 
est surtout stationnaire. L’Américain, ]’Australien, ]"homme 
du Cap ou de Tokio trouveront, d’autre part, en la bonhomie 
ostendaise, en notre sagesse de vieux Européens cantonnés 
au coin du feu, quelques bonnes suggestions, quelques legons 
précieuses. Je n’ai jamais rencontré un homme dont il n’y 
efit quelque chose & apprendre, a écrit Alfred de Vigny. 

Comme elle est. rotarienne, cette pensée 
du poéte! Nous nous sommes associés 
pour nous entrepréter nos expériences 
personnelles, de métier, de citoyens, d’hommes 
—et ainsi nous améliorer nous-mémes. Le 
présent écrit ne me donnera satisfaction que 
s’il vous a paru lui aussi rotarien, inspiré 
par le désir de vous servir, camarades, 
demain nos amis. Puissiez-vous, de méme 
que nous attendons que par vous bien des 
choses et des sentiments qui nous sont encore 
étrangers nous deviennent familiers et chers 
aprés la Convention de 1927, aborder 4 notre 
rivage hospitalier avec le désir de prendre 
le meilleur de notre cuisine, nos inventions, 
nos pensées. 








May. 199° 
have had to better things little by little, as ow 
would permit. He who builds on new ground ca; 
easily make a perfect edifice. 

Let us not exaggerate, however. We are the a ys. 
Judge us on the basis of the Minque of which we ' 
without ary intention of criticising ourselves, sin 
municipal council has just voted to erect a new } 
At first glance just as it stands, this warehouse, int: 
our fishing-boats unload their fish and which serv. 
market for the sale of the valuable results of our co 
of the sea, appears sordid and unworthy of the bu 
men of Ostend who in other ways are so intelligent and s 
keen on what is neat, extensive, and practical. Natura! 
visitors, your thought is, “And they’ve kept such an oy: 
standing horror this long! Ah! If that was ours! If \ 
were exploiting a port like this, a business like this!” By: 
there you are, your enormous success comes from the fac: 
that you are working over huge territories. You have 4 
hundred million consumers without counting your foreigy 
trade, a clientele which adapts itself easily to every ney 
thing which comes out. Here we have to do things on 4 
smaller scale. We have fewer people, a smaller produc 
tion, customs barriers, competition on every hand, and 
finally a commercial spirit which is more cautious—to 
cautious doubtless—and European. You who can 
straight out on two good natural legs, be sympathetic with 
a poor, old Europe which has a wooden leg—and yet which 
has been able to take some strides which have astonished you 

Surely this does not mean that we are entirely 
complaisant about our existence and that we are repell 
ing advice. We proved that, thank you, when 
Dawes came to untangle one of our most tang! 
skeins. We Rotarians are counting a great deal o1 
the benefits which will come from our contact during 
the week with ten thousand men of experience, trained in 
hundreds of different specialties. The European who be 
lieves that he is God the Father because there are in 
Europe certain literary centers, expositions, theaters, salons, 
that are not found elsewhere and who says “pork packer” 
for a Chicagoan (as if dealing in hogs were not just as 
good as any other business), that European is a fool, and 
more and more he is an exception; he does not exist at any 
rate in the Rotary clubs in Belgium where we know that 
the idealism of the New World surpasses in vigor and con- 
viction not only the realism of the New World, which 
justly vaunted, too much vaunted, above everything else, but 
it surpasses also our European idealism, which if it is not 
completely gone, is stationary. Americans, Australians, men 
from the Cape or from Tokyo, will, on the other hand, find in 
our good nature, in our wisdom as old-fashioned Europeans, 
hugging our hearthstones, certain good suggestions, certain 
precious lessons. I have never met a man from whom you 
could not learn something, wrote Alfred de Vigny. 

How Rotarian is this thought of that famous poet! 
We have come together in Ostend to intrepret for each 
other our personal experiences, our experiences in 
business, our experiences as citizens and 
as men—and thus to better ourselves. 
This present article will give me no pleasure 
and satisfaction unless it also has seemed 
Rotarian to you, inspired by a desire to 
serve you my comrades of today and my 
friends of tomorrow. Just as we are expect- 
ing that many physical and material thing: 
and many thoughts and ideas which are s¢1!! 
strange to us will become familiar and dear 
to us through your attendance at the Ostend 
Convention, may you approach our hosp '*- 
able shores with the desire to know the best 
of our cuisine, of our inventions, of ©’ 
thought. 
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Forward, March 


An editorial reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post of March 19, 1927, 
by permission of the Curtis Publishing Company 


OTHING is more distinctive of the pres- 
N ent spirit of the country than organized 

effort. “Get together” is almost the nat- 
ional motto. This passion for organization has 
taken one of its most vigorous and in the main 
wholesome forms in what are known as service or 
business men’s luncheon clubs. Groups of which 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange and numerous 
others are typical have developed rapidly into a 
smoothly functioning national force of the first 
grade of importance and influence. The service 
club is a new and virile factor in a thousand 
communities. 


It is likewise an exceedingly practical, workable 
and widespread expression of the modern co-opera- 
tive attitude. Without seeing one in action and 
knowing nothing of results, it would be natural to 
expect real good to flow from such an apparently 
instinctive mainifestation of the get-together spirit. 
Yet nothing so arouses the ire and sneers: of the 
self-appointed intellectual. Rotary or Kiwanis is a 
red flag to a little but noisy group of critics whose 
regular contribution to their country’s welfare is 
derision and ridicule. 


It is true that organizations of this type slide 
rather easily into platitudes. There is much pala- 
ver about ideals and business ethics which sinks 
no great distance. There is always lots of talk 
and not all of it is to the point. As with many 
other organizations, frequent conventions are held, 
and it is possible that some of the speeches are 
needless and long-winded, full of trite remarks, and 
released more for the satisfaction of the speaker 
than for any other purpose. 

Large badges are worn, and the holding of high 
offices unquestionably ministers to the conceit of 
not a few who hold them. In the origin of these 
clubs it is not denied that the work of paid organi- 
zers played a part.* Now and then a few clubs, 
or at least some of their members, appear to take 
themselves more seriously than is the right of 
humans. Organizations come and go, and some- 
thing else may take the place of the service clubs. 
They may or may not be more important than the 
chambers of commerce or other local agencies. It 
depends on the changing character of personnel. 

Then, too, there is fun and frolic, even good- 
natured horseplay, in the weekly programs—a 
feature which is distasteful to some natures. But 
the service clubs are not alone in having form in 
their procedure. Meetings of all kinds are a bore 
to some people, and programs a needless agony. 
But the fun-making of the service clubs, even if 
at times it does not smack of complete spontaneity, 
certainly is less childish than the absurdly solemn 
assumption which runs through radical and 





*Paid organizers have had no part in the organization of 


so-called liberal uplift groups that all the rest 
of the world is out of step. 

As for the surplus of talking, the balance is on 
the right side. Most of the talks are instructive 
and useful, full of information which the business 
men of the community need to know. There are 
lectures by the directors of local welfare and social 
agencies, discussions of vital problems of municipal 
safety by city officials and explanation of the issues 
at the state capitol by the local assemblyman. 

Many members themselves are taught for the 
first time by these clubs to speak on their feet. 
After all, the small-town business man has the 
same constitutional right to self-expression as the 
noisiest of the metropolitan literati. It is com- 
monly supposed that luncheon clubs make for 
standardization of a type—a business-man type. 
On the contrary, they stimulate initiative and con- 
vert individual idealism into community welfare. 

There is a cheap assumption that a sordid busi- 
ness point of view dominates the service clubs. If 
this is so, the numerous clergymen, college profes 
sors—if there are any in the town—school superin- 
tendents, high-school principals, physicians, 
farmers, chemists, engineers, editors and other 
professional men who invariably belong must be 
equally at fault. 

Service clubs may take themselves seriously, but 
in a sense they have the right to do so, just so 
long as they result in a concentration of commu- 
nity interest in worthy objects and are not 
influenced by politics or creed. It is more and 
more to the service clubs that organized charity 
turns for funds in its need. A service club is con- 
sidered a rank failure if a year goes by in which 
some worthy cause has not been supported in whole 
or in part by its joint efforts, in the form of an 
annual play, fines and other money-raising activities. 

The frolic at these luncheons seems to offend 
certain natures so sensitive that they allow others 
to support the clinic for crippled children, the Red 
Cross, the settlement house and the hospital. But 
when fun-making results each week in a bottle full 
of bills and coins for the underprivileged child, the 
humor of it all is transformed into civic responsi- 
bility fulfilled. me 

There is a type of critic who finds in the service 
club merely a commonplace group of boosters. But 
the taunt fails to penetrate. Why should it, when 
the unfortunate are assisted and the community 
helped to be a cleaner and better place to live in’ 
There is nothing which we as a people need more 
than a keener sense of civic duty. Any organization 
which can stimulate our rather latent faculty of 
responsibility toward others is doing a useful work. 


Rotary clubs in either the United States or Canada 
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| jadman’s ( \orner 


HE crippled oak tree in the 

corner of Captain Joe Cal- 

vert’s yard still leans 

wearily the street. 
Years ago, a hurricane leaping out of 
the Gulf of Mexico, dealt it a blow that 
left it maimed for life. Under its 
twisted branches, an ancient’ ship 
lantern mounted on a broken bow-sprit 
—relics of the Captain’s naval adven- 
tures in the Sixties—still shines on a 
dark night like a in this 
naughty world. 

On sunny afternoons when the wind 
is in the South and there is a tang of 
salt in the air, a white-haired little man, 
his felt hat pulled over his eyes, lolls in 
a big rocking-chair on the veranda, gaz- 
ing wistfully at the granite cross set in 
the angle of the side-walks. Major 
Hemphill wrote an article for the Santa 
Rosa Star, telling the people that they 
ought to erect a monument to “The 
Hero of Santa Rosa”; and they did it. 
Major Hemphill was fighting in Grant’s 
army while Captain Joe Calvert was 
engaged in blockade-running for the 
Confederacy, but the old men were 
thicker than tar. 

People still talk of the fine speech 


front 
toward 


good deed 



















“I was just waking up,” Captain Joe lied 
pelitely. 


By John William Frazer 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


the Major made at the unveiling of the 
monument, and how the Captain kept 
polishing his glasses with his handker- 
chief while his G. A. R. crony was 
speaking. Strangers stop to read the 
inscription on the bronze plate, “Lad- 
man’s Corner,” and wonder who Lad- 
man was and what he had done. Santa 
Rosa people know, Major Hemphill 
knows, the little old man sunning him- 
self on the veranda knows; and yes, 
Mrs. Raubly knows. Mrs. Raubly does 
not live in Santa Rosa now, but she 
will not forget soon. God forgive her! 
Ladman was something of an insti- 
tution in the West Florida town. He 
had lived with Captain Joe almost as 
long as the Captain has been mayor of 
Santa Rosa. People have forgotten 
when he was elected the first time; he 
himself has forgotten. It was back 
there somewhere in the misty past be- 
fore anybody thought about prohibition 
except the preachers and the W.C.T.U. 
Through thick and thin, through wet 
and dry, the Captain has kept on 
being mayor. Sometimes he forgets to 
announce himself a candidate “subject 
to the action of the Democratic Pri- 
maries,” the only proper and regular 
way to get elected in Santa 

Rosa. Major Hemphill, staunch 
Republican that he is, never 

fails to remind Captain Joe that 

it’s time for him to announce. 

No one ever stopped to think 

why Captain Joe took care of 
Ladman. Mrs. Raubly was the 

only one who ever made an ugly 
hint. Learning that the 
Major hailed from her home 

state, she favored 
him with her “own 
opinion”; and 
was sternly 
advised to read 
what St. James 
had to say 


about the tongue as “a deadly men 

The truth of it was, that Captain Jo 
took care of Ladman for the 
reason that he hired a tree-docto 
patch up the bent old oak tree—bex 

it was crippled and unfortunate. Afte 
the hurricane had played havoc 

the oaks and pines in Santa Ros 
people planted pretty little camphor 
trees in their yards, trees which wea; 
light, vivid leaves in the Spring and 
dark green velvet in the Fall. The 
Captain wouldn’t give up his crippled 
oak, though it had lost its vanity and 
wore the same rusty green the year 
round. He was a sentimental man that 
way, always fixing up broken things, 
always finding some use for useless 
things. Ladman must have just drifted 
into his home, and there found a saf¢ 
haven. 


pAbRan might have been thirty, hi 

might have been fifty. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with a_ well 
shaped head and regular features. The 
wide child-eyes under the peak of his 
cap told of the immature mind, incon- 
gruously wedded to the mature body 
His smile too, was that of a child, and 
his laugh was a gurgle of pure glee. 
He would greet you with a chuckle that 
said he found life good, and hoped you 
did. Like the child he was, he found 
romance in metamorphosizing himse!lf 
into something else, a train, a horse, a 
soldier. Then came his obsession to be 
a traffic policeman. It was Sid Boy 
kin’s impressive figure directing traffic 
in front of the San Carlos Hotel that 
captivated him. 

“I wanter be er cop,” he announced 
one morning at breakfast. 

“Want to arrest me?” the Captain 
inquired with a mild show of interest 
He was accustomed to his ward’s fond 
ness for impersonation. Ladman got t 
his feet, threw out his chest, and raised 

his arm in a magisteria! 

gesture, his palm out 

ward. Captain Jo 
i laughed at the fine mim: 
i ery of Sid Boykin’s gran: 
manner with motorists 

“Want me to give you 
Sid’s job?” he aske 
Ladman pointed to th: 
open window. 

“Wanter be er cop ou 
there,” he said. 

“On our corner?” th 
Mayor asked. Ladma 
nodded affirmatively. 
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“Once in a while there was a traffic jam on his bewildered mental highway; then he would swing his 
excited manner and shout stern orders to the solitary streets.” 


arms about in an 


“But there ain’t enough cars passing 
to keep you busy.” 

“Plenty cars,” Ladman insisted. 

“T haven’t seen a car pass this morn- 
ing,” the Captain pretended to argue. 

“T see ’em.” 

“Very well, then. I appoint you traf- 
fie cop on this corner. Now, don’t you 
get run over,” the Mayor enjoined, 
smiling paternally on the latest addition 
to the police force of Santa Rosa. Lad- 
man skipped out of the room chuckling 
ike a child who had been given a new 


toy. 


Captain Joe’s house was on North 


Hill, the quietest suburb in town. 
North Hill was not paved then, so car- 
drivers usually gave the clay-covered 
streets a wide berth. But as traffic 
officer, Ladman was living in an imag- 
inary world, his imagination filling the 
streets with speeding cars. North 
Hill people, seeing him at play under 
the branches of the crippled oak, un- 
derstood and approved. ‘“Ladman’s 
Corner,” they named the crossing. His 
hours “on duty” were irregular. One 
day he would be pacing the streets be- 
fore breakfast, the next he would not 
appear until the afternoon. When a 


real automobile occasionally invaded hi 
kingdom he would touch his cap and 
back out of the way, chuckling to him 
self as if vastly pleased at being thus 
honored. His serious duties though, 
were not with machines driven by peo- 
ple of flesh and blood. Ladman’s real 
concern was the troublesome motorists 
projected by his untethered imagina- 
tion. He never chuckled over these 
spirit-speeders. Once in a while there 
was a traffic jam on his bewildered 
mental highway; then he would swing 
his arms about in an excited manner 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Woolsey 
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Captain Clinton F 


(left) and Lieutenant J. W. Benton, United States aviators, who lost their lives in Buenos 
when their airplane, the “Detroit,” collided with another plane 





Argentina Honors Flyers 


A message to Americans from Buenos Aires Rotary 


HE shocking accident which resulted in the death of 

your splendid aviators Captain Clinton F. Woolsey 

and Lieutenant John W. Benton has created con- 
sternation and universal grief in Argentina. 


We had daily watched their progress on their long jour- 
ney to our country and when they finally arrived were glad 
of the opportunity to honor these brave men, bearers of a 
message of friendship from the great country in the North. 


Alas! the honors had to be paid to the dead, for, only a 
few moments after the first greetings and before we had 
finished commenting on their brilliant landing, they rose 
from the water again to fly the few miles to the aviation 
field and the dreadful catastrophe occurred. 


Words seem inadequate to express our sympathy with 
the United States, and especially the families of the late 
aviators in these sad circumstances, but we take occasion ta 
write to our Rotarian friends to express our sincere con- 
dolences. 


It will be pleasing to you to know that the Argentine 
press, without exception, expressed themselves in the most 


NOEL F. TRIBE, 
Secretary, Rotary Club. 


feeling and cordial terms and that the official world as w: 
as the general public made a touching demonstration 


regret. 


The President of the Nation interrupted his holiday at 
the seaside, making a 300-mile railway journey to Buer 
Aires in order to be present at the last sad ceremonies 


He practically acted as chief mourner, visiting the M 
tary Club where the remains were lying in state, heading 
the funeral procession to St. John’s Pro-Cathedral, where, 
although of course a Roman Catholic, he attended the Prot 
estant ceremony and again headed the procession on |! 
way to the “S. S. Vauban,” which is transporting the bod): 
to the United States. 


We know that both the American and British commu! 
ties feel deeply grateful to His Excellency for this gracio 
act as also to the Argentine Navy and people for the! 
genuine sympathy. We, as Rotarians, while deeply regr: 
ing the sad occasion, are glad to recognize that it dev: 
oped feelings in fullest accord with the Sixth Object 
Rotary. 

Cordially yours, 
CUPERTINO DEL CAMPO, 
President, Rotary Club. 
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Four “Thousand Ambassadors 


—An open mind is the best passport 


OUR thousand = ambassadors 
from the United States— 


Rotarians and Rotary Anns— 

will leave home late in May and 
-ail for Ostend, Belgium, where in the 
Rotary Convention they will represent 
America’s conception of Rotary’s ideals, 
principles, and programs. They will 
interpret all of the various phases and 
interests of the United States in gen- 
eral—the home, the educational, cul- 
tural and civie life, including our 
attitude toward our governmental in- 
stitutions and our respect for its laws. 
They will interpret our commercial 
policies and even our religious beliefs 
and practices. Four thousand ambas- 
sadors—every one with a definite and 
a serious responsibility. 

Naturally the one thing that will be 
stressed most in this conference and 
in the time that our ambassadors are 
abroad will be American Rotary’s in- 
terpretation of Rotary. These repre- 
sentatives will go with full knowledge 
and understanding that Rotary per se 
was originated in America and by 
Americans, and was developed to quite 
a large and impressive organization be- 
fore it was carried abroad. It was, 
nevertheless, based on principles as old 
as the human race and as broad as the 
world which it aims to serve. 

It should be constantly borne in mind, 
however, that Rotary is now Rotary In- 
ternational, reaching out into thirty- 
nine different countries in all parts of 
the world. In this great International 
Convention, made up of representatives 
of these thirty-nine different countries, 
much consideration will undoubtedly be 
given to the thought, “Is Rotary to be 
a world-wide organization, properly re- 
flecting all that enters into it and makes 
it up from these thirty-nine countries 
and those yet to be enlisted? Or, is 
Rotary International, because of its 
American origin and its overwhelming 
American membership, to be a ready- 
made set of rules and ordinances 
stamped ‘made in America’ and forced 
upon the five hundred clubs with their 
twenty-five thousand members in the 
other thirty-eight countries?” 

The future of Rotary outside of the 
United States and its complexion in 
the United States will depend very 
largely upon the attitude of the Amer- 
ican representatives at Ostend. If we 
want the world’s best citizenry to be a 
part of the great constructive force 


By George S. Dalgety 
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HE American Rotarian 

who goes to Ostend will 
have an unusually good 
chance to be both American 
and Rotarian. Coming from 
the land of Rotary’s origin he 
will be expected to exemplify 
the ideas and ideals of that 
organization; and as an Am- 
erican he may be asked to 
explain many points on 
which misinformation or no 
information at all has reached 
Europe. This article suggests 
possibilities of the dual com- 
mission. 
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called Rotary, if we want a world-wide 
force in Rotary, if we want each coun- 
try to have a genuine part in Rotary, 
if we want to dispel the suspicion which 
has existed and does exist that Rotary 
is just another propaganda agency by 
and through which America seeks to 
control the world, if we really want 
to unite business and professional men 
holding a common ideal of service and 
to do so without asking any of these 
men to abandon or change any of their 
customs and ways of dividing up the 
working and social day or other ways 
of thinking, our representatives must 
deliberately plan an association or an 
institution in which the hegemony of 
Americans will not be so obvious as it 
is today. It will be necessary for our 
four thousand ambassadors to think and 
act like international statesmen in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

Our ambassadors cannot accomplish 
this result without in a great measure 
being able to climb up on the inter- 
national fence and from that impartial 
height view what lies on both sides. 
They must know, or be guided by those 
who do know, something of the back- 
grounds of race, history, customs, man- 
ners, prejudices, and predilections of 
the various peoples. If our ambassadors 
will stress the good things on which 
right-minded people from every country 
agree, it will make the mooted questions 
much easier to handle. We at home 
with a more or less common heritage 
differ radically among ourselves, and 
yet get along with a fair degree of in- 
teresting and spicy harmony. We at 


home successful in creating and 
maintaining this harmony in so far as 
we are able to keep our hearts and 
minds fixed on the ultimate goal. It is 
more important and possibly more dif- 
ficult as the horizon and of 
Rotary expands and includes those with 
more radical and more deeply rooted 
differences of mind and habit we 


find them in the different countries. 


are 


scope 


as 


"THE late Vice-President Marshall has 

said that a definition is only a defini- 
tion when the concept in the mind of 
the definer is the same as the concept 
in the mind of him to whom the defini- 
tion is voiced. For example, translate 
a paragraph written in English into 
French or Chinese, then have another 
person translate back into the original 
language and note the difference in 
meaning and effect. It is like the old 
game of “Gossip.” The leader starts 
out by whispering a sentence to his 
next neighbor. It is in turn passed on 
down the line and then compared with 
the sentence at first enunciated. 
The result as a game is laughable, as 
a serious proposition it may well be 
full of misunderstanding and possibili- 
ties of strife. Already there is evi- 
dence to show that this thought is in 
the mind of our foreign brothers of 
Rotary. The attitude, the consideration 
and the wisdom of our four thousand 
ambassadors will do much to determine 
the future of the International in 
Rotary. 

Our four thousand ambassadors are 
going to be examined with searching 
insistence and skill in regard to the 
international or foreign policy of the 
nation they represent, and here our am- 
bassadors are likely to be at a distinct 
disadvantage. We admit that we are 
an intelligent people, and we are. That 
is, we are intelligent in so far as our 
interests demand it. That does not nec- 
essarily prove that we are as a whole 
well-informed beyond our immediate in- 
terests, and certainly it does not prove 
that as a whole we are well-informed 
and intelligent regarding foreign affairs. 
We have been a great self-supporting, 
self-contained, and somewhat isolated 
people. We have been in no immediate 
danger from outside interests. Our 
partial awakening was accomplished by 
the World War, but our awakening was 
only partial and even in the short time 
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since peace was declared we have lost a 
degree of our sense of interdependence, 
and possibly of our mutual responsi- 
bility. 

On the other hand, our foreign 
friends, particularly of Europe, are 
keenly alive to all of the outside forces 
that affect them. Not necessarily do 
we mean that every individual has a 
clean, clear, statesmanlike knowledge 
and viewpoint of foreign relations, but 
crowded as they are into a limited 
space, with often indefinable and imag- 
inary boundary lines when compared 
with a great ocean barrier, vitally af- 
fected economically by the acts and 
thoughts of those just across the border, 
with centuries of racial alignments, 
friendships or antipathies, the interests 
and existence of the people depending 
upon nearby conditions, it is only natu- 
ral that as a whole the European peo- 
ple should know more about and be more 
greatly interested in international af- 
fairs than the people of our own 
country. 

Their interest just now is largely 
centered on the United States. They 
realize that we came out of the World 
War in a sound economical condition, 
while they were near bankruptcy. They 
know that we hold them indebted for 
great sums of money, while we owe 
only ourselves. They know that finan- 
cial supremacy has in times past car- 
ried with it commercial and _ political 
supremacy. They know that history is 
replete with examples of the financially 
strong powers exploiting the less for- 
tunate. They do not know many cases 
where the strong have shown considera- 
tion for the weak. They are, therefore, 
anxious to know, in view of the over- 
whelming financial supremacy of the 
United States, what will be our foreign 
policy and action. 


UCH of their information has been 
indirect with all of the loss of force 

that indirection causes. Much of their 
information has been misleading. Much 
has been colored and prejudiced for one 
purpose or another to serve this or 
that special interest, to strengthen one 
or another’s political needs. But now 
—here are four thousand representa- 
tives of an organization with ideals of 
practical service, recognizing the claims 
of friendship, local and international, 
and dedicated to “the advancement of 
understanding and goodwill and inter- 
national peace through a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional 
men united in the Rotary ideal of serv- 
ice.” What an opportunity for direct 
contact, for first-hand information from 
those who are living examples of all 
that for which the organization stands. 
How are our ambassadors going to 
meet the demands made upon them? 
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How are they going to interpret the 
great organization whose spokesmen 
they are? How are they going to rep- 
resent the great country from which 
they come? 

Our European friends and brothers 
will ask about America’s debt settlement 
growing out of the World War. They 
will ask, is it true that the people of 
America, rich as they are, are a nation 
where the dollar counts for more than 
all else, a nation of money-grabbers? 
They will ask about the American view- 
point on the League of Nations and 
the World Court. Are the American 
people really sincere in their utterances 
in favor of disarmament, world peace, 
and universal brotherhood? Is your 
country ready to cooperate with other 
nations in bringing this about? If so, 
why have you rejected the world’s first 
great gesture toward this end? 

These references are not propaganda 
in favor of cancellation of the war debt 
settlement, nor for or against the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court. It is a suggestion of the Euro- 
pean mind in its actual working, a 
climbing over on their side of the fence. 
They have been asking these questions 
of our representatives for some years 
past. These questions and many others 
that they will ask, may and can be 
answered for the most part with a 
great deal of justification of our inter- 
national policy and program, but 
whether or not we can satisfactorily 
answer these queries we should know 
the European viewpoint. 

The appeal from all over the Rotary 
world to America has been for under- 
standing, tolerance, sympathy. Only 
on that basis can Rotary assemble at 
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When in Europe— 


ERE are some addresses 
you may need about the 
time of the Convention. They 
are not all listed in the “Offi- 
cial Directory.” You may 
wish to make a note of them. 


ROTARY CLUB OF PARIS: 


Hotel Commodore, 
12 Bud. Haussmann. 
Paris [Xe, France 


ROTARY CLUB OF LONDON: 


Hotel Cecil, 
Strand W.C.2, 
London, England 


HEADQUARTERS, R. I. B. L.: 


Oswaldestre House, 
Norfolk St., 
Strand, W.C.2, 
London, England 


R. I. BRANCH SECRETARIAT: 


2 Pelikanstrasse, 
Zurich, Switzerland 
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Ostend and work constructively  \, 
must know their minds and their ; 
points, right or wrong as they m y be 
before we can find a working s 

of the difficulties that confro: 
Much of their attitude is undo ily 
due to lack of understanding of — mer. 
ica, and American aims and | jea): 
They see only the great financial 5 »we, 
which has in its hand potentialiti:< fo, 
demoralizing the economic life of othe, 
countries. 

Knowing this then, our Rotary am. 
bassadors must be prepared to dea! jpn. 
telligently with these problems. They 
should know, as few know at the pres. 
ent time, the reasons for America’s 
seeming aloofness from world affairs 
It is likely that they with a great ma 
jority of our Amcrican people are rat. 
tling around in the attics of prejudice: 
that they have no real reason for th 
faith or lack of faith that is in them 
Under these circumstances it will by 
necessary to walk gently, speak softly 
and depend upon those who are thor- 
oughly informed for guidance. 


“TaEee questions are being answered 

and misanswered every day by Amer- 
icans abroad—in word, in act, in bea: 
ing, poise and manner. Our ambassa 
dors—all four thousand of them—wil! 
answer them well or ill during the Con- 
vention in Belgium and during their 
visit to other points on the Continent 
and in Great Britain. 

And while all these international] poli- 
cies are important, and the comments 
of our four thousand ambassadors on 
these points will be heard and widely 
reported, all having their definite effect, 
there is still another way in which these 
emissaries of ours can make or mar 
their whole program of goodwill and 
international friendship—the little 
things of daily life. 

It is a fundamental A B C of human 
nature that we do not like to travel if 
we cannot discover that foreigners are 
inferior to ourselves. What fun it is 
to consider how much better we do the 
thing at home! “Call this a train’ 
You should see ours! Is that a box- 
car, that little thing? And they don't 
even call it a box-car, they call it 4 
goods-van. How silly! Why, a man 
can’t get a drink of water in this town! 
Why all the pillows? Do they think ! 
want to sit up when I sleep? Can't 4 
man get a cup of real coffee in this 
outrageous country? 
their cigars? Don’t—they are terrible. 
I haven’t seen a room and a bath for 
ten days. This is a devil of a country.” 

Are some of our four thousand an- 
bassadors going to get volubly outraged 
over these things and a multitude of 
others like them and burst. into sp: ec! 
in public places in fairly loud vo ces. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ECAUSE Rotary stresses high 
ethical standards in business 
and professions, I have been 
asked to discuss what is being 

accomplished in the development of 
business methods in the practice of real 
estate. 

Charles Dickens once said—‘It is 
well for man to respect his own voca- 
tion whatever it is and to claim for it 
the respect it deserves.” I think Dick- 
ens came near to being the father of 
Rotary, for Rotary’s Code of Ethics con- 
densed to its simplest form is—“My vo- 
cation is a worthy one. M# duty to 
my vocation, myself, my associates, my 
community is to increase my efficiency, 
enlarge my service, and strive for suc- 
cess upon an ethical basis.” 

That code of ethics is likewise the 
code of ethics of the organized real- 
estate man, phrased somewhat differ- 
ently, to be sure, but essentially the 
same. 

What you would like to know, I take 
it, is how the real-estate men are mak- 
ing their vocation worthy of respect? 

Real-estate men with business ideals 
have organized more than five hundred 
real-estate boards in the United States 
and all banded together in a National 
Association that has 26,000 members 
with a well-defined code of ethics; six- 
teen states have been induced to pass 
license laws regulating real-estate 
methods; forty colleges have added to 
their curriculums instruction in real- 
estate practice; a body of real-estate 
literature has been created. 

Real-estate boards discipline their 
careless members by suspension or dis- 
missal for unethical practice, and 
license-law commissions in the various 
States likewise discipline and regulate 
those licensed brokers who are guilty 
of misrepresentation, fraud, and unethi- 
Arbitration of differences 
between board members is now the 


_ usual custom rather than resort to the 


courts. 
Here is a record in the development 
of business methods to be proud of: 
Back 25 years ago there was no ethi- 


| cal organization among real-estate men. 


The first groups of real-estate brokers 
to organize were in the form of ex- 
changes—for the sole purpose of ex- 
changing business. But as real-estate 


laws developed and cities grew and 
changed rapidly in character the real- 
estate broker no longer had a simple 
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HIS account of the devel- 

opment of ethical practice 
among real-estate dealers 
should interest Rotarians be- 
cause the methods employed 
are very similar to the gen- 
eral principles advocated by 
Rotary. During the past 
twenty-five years many causes 
have combined to make mat- 
ters difficult for such types as 
George F. Babbitt of literary 
fame, because it is not possi- 
ble to evade vocational re- 
sponsibility. 
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problem of exchange on his hands. He 
had special problems; each one differ- 
ent; each requiring special service and 
knowledge, each requiring a different 
kind of salesmanship. And so real- 
estate exchanges became useless affairs 
and were abandoned. About 20 years 
ago real-estate boards for the exchange 
of ideas and development of fair deal- 
ing began to spring up, a few in the 
larger cities being successful. And in 
1907 the National Association of Real 
Etate Boards came into existence in a 
small way. Fortunately it was fostered 
by right-thinking men and sound foun- 
dation was laid by the creation of a 
definite code of ethics in 1912. 

In tracing the development of the or- 
ganization of real-estate men, I am 
struck forcibly by two facts that should 
be of extreme interest to Rotarians. 

The first fact is, that the growth of 
business methods and ethics in the real- 
estate business is exactly coincident 
with the growth of the original Rotarian 
idea of a higher standard in business 
methods and ethics. Rotary was in- 
augurated in 1905 and came into na- 
tional prominence in 1910. 

The second fact is, that the success- 
ful development of real-estate boards 
has been based upon the Rotarian idea 
of getting together at luncheon. Per- 
sonally, I very clearly realize how the 
luncheon idea has been the principal 
means of getting real-estate men to- 
gether in a common cause. As a former 
secretary of the Long Island Real Es- 
tate Board, I recall those early days 
from 1915 to 1920 when it was our 
luncheon meetings (with the luncheon 
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The old and the new in real-estate methods 


bill paid by the board) that drew our 
and developed the 
spirit of organization. As _ executive 
secretary of the New York State As 
sociation of Real Estate Boards for four 
years and the organizer of some fifteen 
may 


members together 


local real-estate boards, I assert 
that these boards came into being, lived, 
and prospered primarily because of the 
luncheon meetings. How well I can re- 
call going into a town to organize a 
real-estate board where not five real- 
estate men out of some thirty or forty 
would speak to each other or have deal- 
ings with each other. But how 
all that was changed when we got them 
together around the luncheon table and 
each one learned that the other fellow 
had ideals and principles and was only 
too happy to cooperate with his fellow 


soon 


men. 

Therefore, as a member of 
worker in the real-estate organization 
of America, I am personally willing 
to acknowledge to Rotary a great debt 
for originating the get-gether spirit 
among business men for the develop- 
ment of fair dealing and high standards 
in business. 

In 1915, with our National Associa- 
tion firmly established, there began the 
agitation among real-estate men for 
some sort of legal regulation, as it was 
found that voluntary regulation through 
boards could not cover all those in the 
business. This idea of legal regulation 
developed slowly but wise counsel for 
the National Association worked out a 
model license law that now has been 
adopted by the following sixteen states: 
Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, II- 
linois, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


and a 


HE first state to adopt’the Real Es- 

tate License Law was California in 
1919 and it has suspended or revoked 
more than a thousand licenses since 
then. Many of those disbarred from 
real-estate practice there surely must 
have come to Florida in 1924 and 1925. 

The chief purpose of these license 
laws is the establishment of a higher 
standard of real-estate practice and the 
protection of the public. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
returned to complainants through the 
various State Real Estate Commissions; 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HE speaker of the day had 
been announced. He was to 
talk upon a rather trite sub- 





ject. “What Rotary 
Has Done for Me.” 
\t the luncheon table where the 


Banker, the Merchant, the Stout Mem- 
ber and the Visiting Rotarian were 
seated there was some comment on the 
fact that Rotary wasn’t, after all, a 
Sunday School sort of institution. 

“Get sort of tired of hearing that 
ort of bunkum,” announced the 
Banker. “Much rather hear some one 
tell what Rotary could do, than 
done!” 


“Now hold on a minute!” The Stout 


has 


Member reached for his third roll 
(maybe that is why he is stout). “We 
haven’t heard this chap yet... Hig- 


gins, is it? Maybe he has something 
more than the usual to tell us.” 

“What can he tell us?” the Merchant 
snorted. It may not be very polite to 
snort, but facts are facts. 

“What would you tell us if you were 
to have to make this talk?” The Visit- 
ing Rotarian sat back in his chair. 
There was a mocking smile on his face. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t talk on such a sub- 
ject. If I had to, I suppose I’d talk 
about the high ideals of Rotary, and 
the good fellowship, and the pleasant 
friends and ...and... .” 

“And all the rest of the same sort 
of thing I am looking forward to with- 
out pleasure!” cut in the Banker. 
“Mind you, I’m not decrying Rotary. 
Far from it! It’s a great organization. 
But I am tired of hearing people sing 
songs of praise about it in public. They 
remind me of a revival meeting.” 

“Yet Rotary does do things for and 
to its members,” put in the Visiting 
Rotarian. 

“Well, old top, what has Rotary done 
for you then? Can you tell us any- 
thing we haven’t heard a score of 
times?” 

“Rotary stopped my unpleasant habit 
of committing murders,” was the Visit- 
ing Rotarian’s strange reply. 

There was a moment’s 
Then. ... 

“Your habit of committing murders? 
What are you talking about?” The 
Banker looked shocked. Murder, per se, 
is not a comfortable luncheon topic. 

“Talking about murders. You ask 
I’m 
I don’t commit murders 


silence. 


me what Rotary has done for me. 
telling you. 
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IN the sense that the word 
is used here, “murders” are 
committed daily by thou- 
sands of men who will never 
be brought to court to answer 
for their deeds. The unkind 
word can do as much harm 
as the knife or club—and it 
is against such unkindness, 
thoughtless though it may 
be, that the author wages % 
battle. This story shows what 
difference a little thoughtful- 
ness can make—-and how it 
affects others as well as our- 
selves. 
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any more. 
Rotarian.” 

“Any one would think committing 
murders was your daily vocation pre- 
vious to your becoming a Rotarian!” 
proclaimed the Stout Member, busy 
with his fourth roll. “Why don’t they 
bring that soup? How does it happen 
you were never caught at it?” 

“Oh, I was. The kind of murders I 
committed were none the less murders 
that they were not those for which the 
criminal law exacts the supreme pen- 
alty,”’ answered the Visiting Rotarian. 
“But I was a murderer just the same.” 

“And Rotary reformed you! How 
interesting!” The Merchant spoke 
rather drily. “Don’t you think you’ve 
either said too much or not enough?” 

“I do have to guard my tongue 
against saying too much,” confessed the 
Visiting Rotarian. “But I’d just as 
soon tell you the rest of it. 

“One morning about six thirty the 
alarm clock went off. It usually does, 
but this is an especially memorable 
morning, because I committed one of 
my very best murders on that day. I 
had been up the night before. I was 
sleepy. As I crawled out of the nice 
warm covers into a cold and cheerless 
room, I was ready to murder any one 
in sight. The fact that there wasn’t 
enough hot water to get a decent bath 
didn’t add to my humor, and when I cut 
myself shaving and didn’t find the 
morning paper, I was ready for a whole 
flock of homicides. 

“I opened the door to the cellar, and 
the dog bounded up. He barked. He 
jumped on me. He was just mightly 


. - not since I have been a 


2] 


No More Murders ! 


—and no more sacrifices to the pre-breakfast grouch 


glad to see me. I don’t know why a 
dog should be so confounded glad to 
see the human being he adores, but he 
is. Well, I murdered the bark on his 
tongue and the happiness in his heart. 
I spoke crossly to him and shut him 
down in the cellar. 

“The big hurt in his soft brown eyes 
didn’t haunt me... then. Damn dog 

. always jumping on people! was my 
only thought. 

“My small boy down 
wide awake as a boy could be, whistling 
at the top of his lungs, dropping a 
package of school books with a bang, 
the floor as if he 


came stairs, 


and stamping on 
weighed a ton. 

“IT soon stopped that. I told him to 
hush his noise, didn’t he know any bet- 
ter than to raise a racket like that so 
early in the morning? 

“He didn’t say anything. How could 
he? I was his father. If I didn’t want 
dogs to jump or children to whistle, 
why, they didn’t! He said good morn 
ing in a very small voice, and kept very 
still. I murdered his innocent galety 
with the same ruthlessness that I had 
slaughtered the dog’s affectionate ad 
vances. Why? Why, I was sleepy, 
that’s why! And I had been unskillful 
with my razor and the paper was late 
... plenty of reasons for committing a 


murder! 


‘©AT the office I found no secretary. 

42 She is due at eight-thirty. I was 
there at eight-thirty. It took me half an 
hour to get at my mail, but that didn’t 
make any difference. She is paid to get 
there at eight-thirty and get there she 
must. When she did come in, I didn’t 
give her time to do more than say her 
very pleasant good morning. I just 
started right in and murdered the smile 
on her face and the look of joy in her 
eyes. I told her just what I thought 
of her tardiness. 

“She didn’t say anything. How could 
she? I am the boss. What I say goes! 
If I choose to murder my secretary’s 
happy smile and pleasant words, why, 
that’s what she’s paid for! So she 
didn’t say anything. She just laid on 
my desk the package she carried and 
went out to her machine. The package 
was a book I had told her to be sure 
and buy for me. The book store I know 
doesn’t open ‘until eight-thirty. But 
what difference did that make? I had 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“The [ nglorious 
Koolproofer 


By James H. Collins 


F ALL sad words of tongue or 

pen, the saddest certainly 
are, “We haven’t made it 
foolproof.” 


Edison, Ford, Bell, and the host of 
inventors have been acclaimed for giv- 
ing us the mechanical marvels of this 


age. But who ever heard a single 
ripple of applause for the quiet, 
patient, obscure fellows who had to 


take the invention after it was invent- 
ed, and adapt it to the everyday maul- 
ing of the stubborn public? 

All right enough for Bell and his as- 
sistant, Watson, to solder together a 
contraption of brass and wire which, 
in a way that they had not foreseen, 
transmitted the first human _ speech 
electrically. Very dramatic, that Bell 
should have said, in a Boston attic, on 
a hot afternoon, back in the seventies, 
“Watson, come here, I want you,” and 
that Watson heard him in the ground- 
floor shop. And that thirty-odd years 
later, when the New York to San 
Francisco line was opened, Watson 
should have been on the Pacific Coast, 
and Bell repeated from the Atlantic, 
“Watson, come here, I want you.” 


meanwhile, what about. the 


But 


achievements of foolproofing engineers 
who have so perfected the telephone 
receiver in the standard set that there 
is only one place to hang it—on the 
hook where it ought to be? During 
those years that passed between the 
crude invention and transcontinental 
speech, things like this happened, in- 
numerable times: 

Rural party lines give country folks 
the blessing of quick communication. 
But every so often, a rural telephone 
line goes dead. The “trouble shooter” 
is sent out, to ride from house to 
house. In the last house on the circuit 
he finds that Grandma was just settling 
down for a pleasant ten minutes’ of 
listening in, when the ’phone quit. On 
the telephone box, the innocent cause 
lies in plain sight. Grandma took off 
her metal specs, put them on the box, 
and short-circuited the line by forming 
a connection between two binding- 
posts. 

“Well! Get busy!” says Higher-up. 
“Re-design binding posts so they can’t 
be short-circuited by spectacles—why 
should it happen in the first place?” 
And that mute, inglorious Milton, the 
foolproofer of industry, tackles a fresh 


Vay 


ms 


A section of the largest long 
distance switchboard in the world 
that of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, at 24 
Walker Street, New York City 
An average of 50,000 long 
distance calls are handled daily 
at the metropolis. 








problem in protecting inanimate ap 
paratus against the chuckle-headednes 
of human beings. 

The first automatic restaurant a: 
paratus, that feeds people by the coir 
in-the-slot method, was brought to t! 
country from Germany. And with 
came trouble. The machine for ser\ 
ing coffee got out of order first, and 
oftenest, because it had been contrived 
originally for beer! There were so 
many mechanical oversights that 
seemed, for a time, as though the whole 
idea must be abandoned. But fortu 
nately a natural-born foolproofer arose 
in the organization. I do not even 
know his name, and he was a mere 
clerk, without mechanical training, but 
he got interested in the unimaginable 
things people could do to those ma 
chines, and worked out foolproof im 
provements, until he had invented a! 
entirely new outfit for the automat) 
restaurant. 


T was after the mechanical short 

comings had been pretty thorough|y 
mastered that he ran into the dis 
honesty phase. A certain proport 
of customers would beat the machi! 
if they could. Bit by bit, these d 
culties were eliminated, until only 4 
single point was unguarded. Under 
given circumstances, the customer w.10 
knew how could get a portion of food 
for a bad coin. To stop this fraud, 4 
guard was posted out of sight. Wh». 


a bad coin was dropped in, he pounc 


on the dishonest customer. That is, 
he was quick enough—often the ci 
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got away in the crowd. But ac- 

e account was kept of all the bad 
and whenever a cheater was 

it red-handed, he got the alterna- 
of arrest or making good all the 
coins that had been found since 
ast capture. 

\nybody could do _ that 

e I wonder nobody ever did it be- 

'? ig the usual comment when a 

ful piece of foolproofing is worked 

And that’s about the only credit 
foolproofer gets. His is the art 
conceals art. 

here was endless trouble in a big 
ght terminal because many of the 

dlers who hand-trucked goods 

the cars could not read English, 

ead at all. 
Give me five dollars—lI’ll fix that,” 
{ an inspired clerk, and bought 
veral dozen packs of cheap playing 
ards. The ace of spades was Chicago, 
the deuce of diamonds St. Louis, and so 
n. The cards and the freight piles 
were marked with playing cards, and 
there was never a hitch afterwards. 

Just go over the ordinary day of the 
average American family, and see what 
complications its work, recreation and 
comfort involve, and you will realize 
the vital place the foolproofer has 
made for himself in our mechanical 
civilization. 

If it is winter, the house must be 
brought to a comfort- 
able temperature as 
soon as the first mem- 
ber of the family rises. 
This means heating 
equipment that will 
operate under all con- 
ditions, in anybody’s 
hands—the latest types 
operated by clock or 
switche Gas range, 
electric percolator, au- 
tomatic wate r-heater 
are used in getting the 
family up and off—they 
are complicated by na- 
ture, yet fail hardly 
once in six months, and 
then probably through 


it’s so 


misuse. Father steps 
on the _ self-starter, 
mother connects the 


vacuum cleaner, and the 
day begins, with its of- 
fice machines, house- 
hold machines, farm 
machines and so forth, 
until the reunited fam- 
ily gathers around the 
radio after dinner. 
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can imagine, and then 


break iown € n 
months more of field tests after the 
device is in actual service, to correct 
the unimagined shortcomings that ma- 
terialize when the machine meets the 
people. 

“I didn’t know! I never thought—” 
ipologizes the customer, as the trouble- 
shooter repairs the stalled machine. 

“That’s right, ma’am,” he replies, 
cheerily. ‘You ain’t supposed to know 

it’s up to us to do the worrying.” 

But the mechanical troubles are not 
the foolproofer’s whole job. He deals 
as often with human nature, and must 
anticipate whims and manage the 
situation where the mechanical factor 
is negligible 


N Boston, some years ago, a railroad 
company had trouble with suburban 
passengers who entered dead cars at 
the end of the train. Those cars were 
handiest, people climbed in, sat down, 
were often left when the train pulled 
out, and complained. The company 
put up a sign on each dead coach, 
“This car does not go.” Being Boston, 
the phrasing was criticized, because the 
car did sometimes go when it was 
attached to a train. “This car will 
not go” was then used, but offended 
Boston’s literary taste just as much. 
several 


The company experimented 


months, seeking the exact phrase, and 


ba’ 


==. 
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23 
then an _ unliterary trainman from 
Chicago solved the problem easily 


enough—he locked the dead 


coacnes so 
passengers couldn’t get 

The pay-as-you-enter street car was 
mechanically perfect when first in 
but it 


equation for the foolproofer. In the 


troduced, raised a human 
city where it was given its initial trial, 
no preliminary explanation had been 
made to the public. The first man who 
succeeded in getting aboard the strange 
new vehicle suspected the street-car 
company of “trying to put something 
over,” and threatened to throw the 
conductor off, and twenty more indig 
nant passengers offered to help. But 
the foolproof expert stopped that 
trouble in the next city by explaining 
the new cars in the newspapers before 
they were started. The campaign was 
a success. Even the passengers be 
came indignant when one of their own 
number tried to enter or leave by the 
wrong door. 

The human equation has probably 
been solved oftener in telephone ope. 
ating than any other field, and with 
bs 


out the public ever suspecting that 


was being guided along a desired path 

For telephone traffic must be handled 

as a matter of seconds, because a 
ss 


telephone “Central” is like a_ city’s 


(Continued on paae L8 ) 








Mostly contrivances 
that operate at the turn 
of a switch or crank, 
out they work at all be- 
ause the foolproofer 
as spent months on 
aboratory tests to root 
ut and head off every 





here is where the connection is completed. 


Trouble anywhere on the system is instantly 


When a man in New York City lifts his telephone-receiver and says “Hello, Operator, give me London,” 
This picture shows the “nerve system” of the trans-Atlantic 
telephone terminal equipment at No. 24 Walker Street, New York City. While telephone line and ether 
are carrying the conversation, a sensitive needle flickers as each syllable comes through. These watchers 
are thus able to observe “high” and “low” variations of the pitch of the voice, due to static and 
other reasons, and by a system of controls, adjust the volume to an even tone. These men keep in con- 
stant touch with the transmitting and receiving-stations. 
known and quickly remedied. 
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Test Your Club With These 
Standards 


By Leonard T. Skeggs 


Chairman of the Classifications Committee 
of Rotary International 


confronted frequently with problems and diffi- 

culties of administration. Experience has 
shown that misunderstandings of the classification 
principle and lack of a definite classification policy 
continuous over different administrations, are re- 
sponsible directly or indirectly for most of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of club administration. 


R ene clubs being human organizations are 


The Classification Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional urges that each club establish a definite classi- 
fication policy and that this policy be adhered to 
through the years ahead and only be changed as the 
thought and policies of: Rotary International may 
progress and change. 

The following will furnish a structure for a rea- 
sonable policy for the Classification procedure for a 
Rotary club. Test your club with these! 

1. HONESTY IN CLASSIFICATION. 

Rotary being an ethical organization camouflag- 
ing, compromising, and temporizing with classifica- 
tion problems no matter how delicate or personal 
should not be tolerated. Rotary’s success depends 
to a large extent upon the respect of the public. 
Let us be honest above all else! Give members 
proper classifications even if we have inherited con- 
flicts. Confess our shortcomings—but from this date 
forward resolve to hew to the line. 

2. SERVICE, Not TITLE, DETERMINES CLASSIFICA- 
TION, 

A Rotarian’s classification is often confused with 
his title, position, or responsibility within his or- 
ganization. This is wrong. Let us keep in mind 
that a classification is named after the major service 
of the corporation or firm with which the Rotarian 
is associated. Hence “General Law Practice,” 
“Banking,” “Religion,” etc., are correct and terms 
such as “Credit Manager,” “Trust Officer,” etc., are 
incorrect, 

3. CONFORM TO STANDARD TERMS. 


The Outline of Classification, (now completely re- 
vised and reprinted) outlines major and minor classi- 
fications very completely. For sake of uniformity 
throughout the Rotary world and for the safety and 
guidance of the individual clubs so that mistakes 
may not be made it is always best to follow the Out- 
line. Not all possible minor classifications found in 
every city are listed. A club has a right and should 
establish minor classifications, not found in the Out- 
line if they exist in a community. When in doubt 
consult the district governor, the secretary’s office, 
or the Classification Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national. Keep to the standard plan and nomencla- 
ture. 

4. LARGER AND BROADER ASPECTS OF CLASSIFICA- 
TION, 

To many Rotarians, the classification principle 
has meant a narrow restriction designed to keep 
good material out of the membership. In its broader 


aspects it is rather a guarantee that all of the 
honorable business and professional life of the com- 
munity shall be represented. There should be no 
numerical limit to the size of a club. The only limit 
is the number of possible classifications and the dis- 
covery of proper individuals to fill these classifica- 
tions. Adopt the larger and broader understanding 
of classification. 

5. THE CONTINUOUS SURVEY. 

Under the direction of the Classification Commit 
tee a continuous survey of open classifications should 
be constantly made. The business and professional 
life of even the smallest community undergoes 
constant change. Successful institutions grow 
scientifically. Have the Classification Committee, 
following the simple directions furnished by the 
Classification Committee of Rotary International 
study constantly the life of the community. The 
survey will show open and filled classfications. 

6. FILL THE OPEN CLASSIFICATIONS. 

A Roster of filled and unfilled classifications 
should be published at least twice a year. Members 
should be free to propose proper individuals to fill 
the open classifications. No Rotary club can fulfill 
its largest place in a community by being simply a 
small exclusive social organization. Experience has 
shown that a reasonable growth is imperative to 
success. The widest use of the results of the sur- 
vey provides the scientific and safe way for a club 
to grow. 

7. ADDITIONAL ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Rotarians should be encouraged to propose their 
business associates for additional active membership. 
The additional active member must come necessarily 
from the same organization and his membership 
terminates with that of the first active member. All 
personal qualifications essential to the first active 
member is expected of the additional active mem- 
ber. The additional active must also be an execu- 
tive of his organization possessing discretionary 
authority. Reasons for admission of additional ac- 
tive members are easily apparent. 

8. EDUCATION IN CLASSIFICATION. 

Several club programs each year should be given 
over to educating the individual Rotarian in the 
principles of classification. At the “Rotary School” 
or “Forum” the principle of classification will of 
course be strongly stressed. Three suggestive club 
programs have been prepared by the Classification 
Committee of Rotary International and may be se- 
cured upon application to the secretary’s office. 

Above all have a definite classification policy. 
Lack of a policy now may seriously embarrass fu- 
ture administrations. 

The suggestions above if carefully followed will 
clear up most classification difficulties within two 
or three years at most. 


Have a policy! 
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“Trial by Jury ! 


What would the verdict have been? 


T seems to me that the first re- 

sponsibility which you and I as- 

sumed when we came into Rotary 

is the responsibility of living the 
ght kind of a life. 

The second obligation which you and 
| assumed when we came into Rotary 
; to make a success of our chosen 
business or profession. 

Then we assumed a third obligation 

and it is to have the time, and to 
take the time, to do the things which 
a Rotarian to be a Rotarian must do. 
But you ask, “How much time must I 
give?” And I answer, “Just enough 
time to do the jobs which a real 
Rotarian must do.” 

I had a dream not long ago and in 
this dream I was on trial. The judge 
was a great big, black cloaked, austere 
looking fellow and he looked at me and 
said, “Bruce, you’re on trial, and the 
charge is that you are a member of a 
Rotary club, but that you are not a 
Rotarian.” 

“Why, Judge,” I replied, “I’ve been a 
Rotarian for 11 years. I’ve always paid 
my financial obligations and tried to 
do my part; there must be some mis- 
take.” 

The Judge said, “That isn’t the test 
of a Rotarian.” 

“What is the test of a Rotarian?” I 
asked. 

“We're going to have a trial,” he said, 
“And we’re going to call in twelve 
Jurors. After they hear the evidence 
they are going to decide whether or 
not you are a Rotarian.” 

“That’s fine!” I replied, “We'll get 
the Jurors from among the members 
of my Rotary club. I'd be glad to 
have those fellows decide whether I am 
a Rotarian or not.” 


“No,” the Judge said. “You meet 
them once a week and always put forth 
your best side. They’re prejudiced in 
your favor. They will not do.” 

“Well,” I asked, “where are we going 
to get the Jurors?” 

And he replied: “We are going out 
in the highways and byways of this 
community and get twelve folks with 
whom you come in contact in your 
every-day life and they are going to 
decide whether or not you are a 
Rotarian. We are going to get the first 
four people from among those folks 





By Bruce F. Gates 
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with whom you come in contact in your 
business life.” 

The first one whom he called in was 
a young lady teacher in the commercial 
college of which I happen to be the 
head. And I recalled that not very long 
ago I had spent the greater part of 
an afternoon arguing with her as to 
whether she should have a $5 or a $10 
a month raise in salary, and all the time 
I was talking with her I realized that 
she was earning the $10 raise, that she 
needed the money, that I could well 
afford to pay it and probably that if 
it came to a crisis, a choice between 
losing her or not, that I would be glad 
to give her the $10 and possibly a $25 
raise. And I wondered, as she came 
in and took her place on the Jury, what 
she was thinking about. 

The next one to come in to sit on 
this Jury was a girl; a girl who used 
to go to school to me. And how well 
do I remember the time she came in 
to talk to me about going to school. 
Although I was very busy, I pushed my 
work aside and assured her that I had 
plenty of time and spent an hour or 
two going over all the details with her, 
finally inducing her to enroll. Not long 
after that some problems commenced to 
vex her. She wanted a little advice and 
encouragement, but it always seemed as 
though I was too busy and I always 
put her off until another day or turned 
her over to someone else. And I won- 
dered, as she took her place on this 
Jury, if she might not be thinking that 
I had been a little inconsistent in the 
way I used my time with her. 


And next, I saw coming in to sit on 
this Jury, the stooped and bent form 
of an old lady. As she turned her 
care-worn, wrinkled face up to me, I 
recognized the mother of a boy who 
used to go to school to me. How well 
do I remember the time she brought her 
boy in to talk about sending him to 
school! She explained that his father 
was dead, that she had little or no 
property and that all of her hopes for 
the future, everything that was worth 
while in life to her was wrapped up in 
this boy, and how proud she was of 
him! She didn’t seem to care what 
subjects he studied, but how careful 
she was to impress upon me the fact 
that her boy’s moral welfare was in my 
hands. She wanted me to see that he 
spent his spare time in the right way, 
that he formed the right habits and 
that he got in with the right bunch 
of fellows. But I thought my respon- 
sibility ceased when I gave that boy 
the thing I was paid to give him, the 
thing I agreed to give him, namely, 
competent instruction; and I thought 
possibly it was not my responsibility 
to go the extra mile and perform the 
added service, for which I was not paid, . 
of looking after him during his spare 
time. 

Well, he came into school. He got in 
with the wrong bunch. He formed some 
bad habits, got into a little trouble, went 
from bad to worse, got into more trou- 
ble and the mother as she came in, had 
aged ten years, I judged, in the last 
year and a half. I wondered if she 
knew about Rotary. I wondered if she 
knew the teachings of Rotary. I won- 
dered how she was going to vote when 
the time came. 


ND the next one to come in to sit on 
** this Jury was a competitor of mine, 
a fellow who runs a similar school not 
very far from here. I have known him 
for a long time. I call him by his first 
name and he calls me by my first name. 
We hob-nob together at our association 
meetings. But not long ago a boy came 
in to talk to me about going to school, 
and his choice of schools lay between 
this fellow’s school and my school. Now, 
I didn’t actually criticize my friend’s 
school, but I did drop remarks. They 
may have been suggestive. They may 
have been insinuating remarks. At any 
rate the boy later went to my competi- 
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tor’s school and it all came back to 
my mind as this competitor took his 
place on this Jury. I wondered if that 
boy had ever told my friend any of 
those remarks I had made, and you 
may be sure that I hoped he never had. 
“Now,” the Judge said, “We have 
four of our Jurors and we are going 
to get four more from among those 
people with whom you come in contact 
in your social life.” 
"THE first one he called in was the 
minister of my—perhaps I should say 
the minister of the church which Mrs. 


Gates attends. As he came in I re- 


called that for several years he had 
been trying to get me to realize that 
as a member of the board of trustees 


of that church I had some other respon- 
sibility besides having my name printed 
on the bulletin each week. He thought 
I ought to come out to the board meet- 
ings more regularly. He had a com- 
mittee assignment he wanted me to take 
and a Sunday-school class he thought 
I might teach. But in this great big 
busy world of ours, I had never seemed 
to be able to find the time to give to 
that organization. 

Then the next one to sit on this Jury 
the community- 
service organization here. A few years 
ago he had come to me with a task 
he wanted me to perform, but I had an 
should say I 

I don’t know 
how it it worked 
and I got out of the task. Later, he 
came back with another assignment, but 
waiting for him with another 
And I wondered, 
as he came in, if he knew about the 
community-service plank in the plat- 
form of Rotary and if he did, how he 
reconciled my membership in Rotary 
with my conduct toward his organiza- 
tion, an organization of which I claim 
to be one of the staunch supporters. 


was secretary of a 


excuse—or perhaps I 
“hatched up” an excuse. 


sounded to him, but 


I was 
excuse, but no service. 


The next one to come in to sit on this 
Jury was the chairman of one of the 


committees of my Rotary club. His 
committee was Aas- 
signed to a certain 


task at our recent 
picnic. It was a 
manual-labor task. I 
came along just as 
they were in the thick 
of it, and he drafted 
me, or rather he tried 
to draft me to help 
them. But the work 
didn’t appeal to me. 
So I jollied him a 
little! I poked him in 
the ribs. I  pooh- 


poohed him and after 
about 10 minutes of 
such joking, I induced 
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went on my way, although I suppose I 
could have done the job in five minutes 
if I had gotten at it. And I wondered, 
as he came in, if he forgotten 
about that little incident, an incident 
which I had never been able to get out 
of my mind. 

The next one to come in was one of 
the new members of our club. And, do 
you know, I couldn’t think of his name! 
To save me, I just couldn’t think of 
that fellow’s name, yet the first 
day he came to our meeting I rushed 
up to him and shook him by the hand 
I assured him that mighty 
glad to have him with us, that we had 
a fine club, that we are strong on 
friendship and fellowship, there 
aren’t any cliques in our club, and that 
we are all very democratic and cosmo 
politan. And then I walked away and 
immediately forgot all about him and 
sat down with my old cronies week 
after week and hashed the old 
gossip. And I had so completely for- 
gotten him that I am afraid I passed 
him on the street the other day and I 
wasn’t sure who it was and I passed 
him up. I just wondered, as he came 
in, if he had ever heard about the talk 
I gave before the club some time ago 
on the importance of friendship and 
fellowship. 

“Now,” the Judge said, “We have 
eight of these Jurors, and we are going 
up on the hill where you live and get 
the other four.” 

The first one he called in the 
fellow who lives next door to us. He 
comes home every afternoon after work 
with his old overalls and his blue shirt 
plastered with grease. He has grease 
all over his hands and his face. He is 
not a highly educated fellow. He is not 
a cultured fellow; but he’s a sociable 
sort of a fellow. He often used to stop 


had 


and 


we were 


and 


over 


was 


out in front of our place as I would 
be out mowing the lawn or puttering 
around, and try to engage me in a lit- 
tle conversation but I was always in 
such a hurry to get that lawn mowed, 
to get in the house to eat my evening 








him to forget about 
assignment 


the and 


Twilight Glow. 
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go- 


meal, and rush down town to at 
committee meeting to discuss t 
portance of friendship, or con 
service, or boys work or somethi 
that I never had time to get acqu 
with that fellow. I imagine t 
may have some problems over 
house that I might be able t 
with. At any rate I am sure t 
would appreciate just a little f 
interest. But I had never had th 
The next Juror to be called 
a boy perhaps 8 or 10 years old 
of the youngsters who lives u 
street a ways. He’s a ragged, 
little rascal, and his family move 
social stratum a little beneath the 
stratum in which I think we move 
I guess this boy doesn’t know 
about social strata because he lik: 
come down to our yard and play 
our little girl. Frequently he gets 
mischief and I have often invited 
in no uncertain language, to go hom 
Frequently I have told him, in languas 
which he is sure to understand, t] 
he never comes back that will be soo) 
enough. And I have noticed that late 
when he sees me coming up the street 
he looks at me out of the corner of 
eye and soon, like a scared deer, he 
appears around the corner of the hous 
and he’s gone. I wonder what he tel 
the other lads, as they’re playing 
around, when I come up the 
You know the boys of a neighborhoo 
usually have a pretty accurate estimat« 
of the men and as that boy cam 
to sit on this Jury I just wondered 
was his real opinion of me. 


street 


} 


~HE next one to come to sit on tl] 
Jury was—Mrs. Gates. And most of 
you fellows are married—you know 
what a handicap that would be for you 
You can well imagine some of t! 
thoughts which ran through my mind, 
so I presume it will not be necessary 
for me to go into all the details. Almost 
every Rotarian knows that his wife 
knows enough about him to indict him 
on almost every crime on the statute 
books, so you can well 
imagine that right 
here I had a sudder 
sinking of the heart 
And the next on¢ 
sit on the Jury, and 
| the last one, was 
Mary—our little g 
She’s four years old 
And then it seemed 
to me that, in my 
dream, I got up 
went into the n 
room—the little roon 
that opens off from 
our room—the lit ‘le 
decorated room 
around the walls °f 
which there are a 
(Continued on p. 5 ) 
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could be thought of now. 
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Are the obvious difficulties insurmountable ? 


By D. E. Phillips 


Department of Psychology. University of Denver 


S I SAT thinking one day of 
the thirty-nine nations, now 
/ slightly united by the bonds 
Ff of Rotary, and of our rather 
feeble efforts to help boys to an edu- 
cation, I asked myself the question, 
“What will be the status of Rotary 
fifty or one hundred years from now?” 
Will Rotary go the way of thousands of 
similar organizations? Will she gradu- 
ally crumble and disintegrate for want 
of some common, permanent, universal 
and stable interest? How can the 
clubs in all the different countries be 
kept working along similar lines and 
with one abiding interest for the next 
thousand years? 


This great future of Rotary demands 
some common, ever-present and grow- 
ing interest. To secure this end I pro- 
pose an International Rotary Univer- 
sity or World Rotary University. When 
the idea first came to me it seemed so 
visionary that I only reflected upon it 
and dreamed of what might some day 
come to pass. But when I thought of the 
phenomenal growth of this organiza- 
tion, of its 125,000 members, scattered 
in thirty-nine different nations and 
what even the near future will bring, 
I become convinced that this is not only 
a dream, but that it could become one 
of the greatest realizations of modern 
civilization. The more I outline in my 
mind the details and possibilities and 
think of what it will mean for future 
humanity, the more enthusiastic I be- 
come over the idea and the more I de- 
sire to see Rotary build up this 
foundation. 

When the idea was incidentally men- 
tioned in a small group the other eve- 
ning, I was most gratified to see that 
it found a welcome reception in the 
minds of those present. Building for 
the future always fascinates. But it 
will mean the permanency of Rotary 
for an indefinite future and a definite 
distinction of Rotary from all other 
similar organizations. 

It will at once be asked how we 
would finance, locate, organize, and 
maintain such an institution and what 
would it accomplish? Of course, no 
permanent answer to these questions 
I only offer 
uggestions which will demonstrate its 
possibility and desirability. 


Financing. A mere glance at the 
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DUCATION is undergo- 

ing both a_ broadening 
and a deepening process at 
present. It is being made 
much more cosmopolitan 
through the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students; at the 
same time adult education is 
receiving considerable em- 
phasis. This conception of a 
great international university 
is the more interesting when 
viewed in the light of these 
developments. 
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financial possibilities will satisfy any- 
one that a thorough conviction gener- 
ally of the desirability of such an insti- 
tution is all that is necessary to insure 
adequate support. No other organiza- 
tion in the world contains within its 
membership such a_ proportionate 
amount of the world’s wealth. With a 
world membership of 125,000 and that 
rapidly increasing, even an average of 
$20 per member would give an endow- 
ment of $2,500,000. But large dona- 
tions would not only help to create a 
large initial endowment fund, but such 
donations would constantly be added 
during successful years of operation. 


If Cecil Rhodes could set aside his 
entire fortune to found scholarships to 
bring about a better understanding 
among English-speaking peoples, could 
not many be found who would donate 
a part of their fortunes to their much 
larger and more human idea of univer- 
sal peace and good-will among nations? 

Location. How would the location of 
such an institution be determined? An 
international committee could easily 
work out a satisfactory plan as to the 
place and country in which it should 
be located. This plan could be joined 
with the plan for raising funds and 
be made fair and just to all concerned. 
Such a committee could determine the 
relative ability of the leading countries 
according to the wealth and per cent of 
membership in each country. For ex- 
ample, if it be decided that one country 
is able to donate five times as much 
per individual member as another, then 
that country would only be considered 
as giving equal to the other when five 


times the amount is subscribed and the 
per cent of excess donations would be 
on the same basis. Then 
institution be located in 


let this great 
that country 


whose donations exceeds this relative 
ability most in proportion to its mem 
bership. In a similar manner the defi 


nite place in the successful nation could 
be determined in the same way. For 
example, if the United States should 
exceed all others after reaching her 
ability to pay, then the state subscrib 
ing most per Rotary membership, 
should be the place in which the insti 
tution should be located. Such a plan 
for determining the location would not 
only be fair, but it would insure an 
initial endowment that would astonish 
the world. 

The Object of an _ International 
Rotary University. This institution 
would serve many purposes, but I have 
in mind at present the best road to 
the realization of the main object of 
Rotary—that object for which a 
thousand organizations have sprung up 
in the last few years—to further good 
will, peace, helpfulness and a better 
understanding among nations. In this 
line its possibilities are unlimited and 
its influence would go on forever. It 
would be an objective definite institu- 
tion which would keep every Rotarian 
in the world thinking of peace, good 
will, and better understanding. But 
above all, the institution would have, as 
I shall show later, the means for bring- 
ing about that better understanding. 


yr Will Constitute the Student 
Body? In the first place I imagine 

it would not be long until all the large 
Rotary clubs, at least, would create a 
fund to send one or more worthy boys 
each year. It might be found wise to 
concentrate much of the efforts now 
given to boys’ education upon this great 
objective. Again, plenty of endow- 
ments for free scholarship would de- 
velop rapidly. These scholarships 
should go largely to the small and most 
needy nations; and should never be lim- 
ited to Rotarian children. There should 
be traveling scholarships, by means of 
which many students could spend one 
year of the four college years in other 
universities and receive credit in the 
International Rotary University. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Is the Laborer Worthy 
of His Hire? 


By C. D. Garretson 


Chairman of the Business Methods Committee 
of Rotary International 


ANY Rotarians say, in talking about Ro- 
tary Business Methods, “you should not 
and cannot be expected: to run business 


without profit.”” They use the phrase “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire” as an argument for their 
statement. I agree thoroughly with this sentiment, 
but I raise the question, Is the laborer worthy of 
his hire? Putting it into plain English—Are we 
earning the money we get? 

There are very few men I meet who feel they 
are overpaid, and few who do not think they should 
get larger salaries or get a greater profit from 
their business,—and they usually justify this feel- 
ing by telling you how hard they have to work to 
get out of business what they do. In my opinion, 
it is not so much how hard one works which counts, 
as what one accomplishes by that work. A man 
may push a heavily loaded truck around the block 
and he is working hard, but may be accomplishing 
nothing. I sometimes think that we are doing just 
that thing in business, and we have not stopped 
to realize what we are really doing. Did you ever 
stop to analyze the really useless things we do in 
business? The unfair things we thoughtlessly do, 
which require work and more work, to try to 
straighten out the things that are their aftermath? 

Take the “special price” you give one or two of 
your customers, or those you want to get as cus- 
tomers. It only takes a moment to decide to make 
that special price, but in a comparatively short 
time that “special price” is the ruling price and 
you must figure again another special. And then 
you complain about “how keen competition is” and 
how hard you must work to meet it. Competing 
on price alone is just like a dog chasing its own 
tail. It certainly is hard work, but what does it 
gain the dog? The jeers of the onlookers or a 
kick from its master. 

Take the distrust of competitors. You are prone 
to believe every real or fancied tale you hear about 
the things they do, or are supposed to be doing. 
You don’t take the trouble to ask your competitor 


if he is doing these things, but you rush in to meet 
his supposed tactics. Here again you are kept good 
and busy, but what are you accomplishing? Just 
making matters worse, and more work for your- 
self. Again it reminds me of a dog, with fleas. 
They certainly keep the dog busy scratching, but 
the fleas still stay with him. 

I admit that the rest of the time the dog is a 
useful animal. So are we who are in business. But 
how much of our time do we also lose chasing our 
tails and scratching fleas? I mean doing the unfair, 
useless things in business. These unfair things take 
our time, cost money and divert our attention from 
rendering the useful service to humanity, for which 
purpose we were put on this earth. 

When we hire a man to work for us, we all agree 
that we are entitled to his best effort for the money 
we pay him. If this is so for the other fellow, it 
is so for us. Why then do we not stop to reason 
out, and eliminate from our business, those unfair 
things which we all do? If we are going to give 
our best to business, for the wage business pays 
us, we should do it. Therefore, I again say—Are 
we worthy of our hire? And, if we want to get 
more from our business, the only way to do it is 
to turn these useless wastes into service, 

But I think I hear you saying, “It can’t be done, 
while men are men.” It can be done. Just as we 
are eradicating disease and pests from the earth, 
because of our superior knowledge, so we are slowly 
improving our business standards. There is still 
a big job to be done, and it requires the effort of 
all of us in business and professional life to help 
do the job. After all, our hire is life, and if we 
are worthy of our hire, we should each of us do 
our part. 

This is just why Rotary has Business Methods 
in its work; to get business and professional men 
to analyze conditions, to think about those condi- 
tions, and to help bring about the remedy. In other 
words, to help make business and professional men 
“worthy of their hire.” 





HE labor which you have paid for, 
does indeed become, 
by the act of purchase, 
your own labour: 
you have bought the hands and the time 
of those workers; 
they are, by right and justice 
your own hands, your own time. 


But, have you a right 
to work with your own hands, 
only for your own advantage? 
much more, when, by purchase, 
you have invested your own person 
with the strength of others; 
and added to your own life, 
a part of the life of others? 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 
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Above 


Scout Albert S. Adams, fifteen-year-old son of the late Bert Adams, 








past president of Rotary International, is shown breaking ground for the 





“Bert Adams Memorial Camp.” The ceremonies were attended by promi- 
nent Atlanta Rotarians. Below —The proposed Memorial Arch. 


By An Atlanta Rotarian 











N April 7, 1927, Scout Albert 

S. Adams, age 15, son of the 

late Bert Adams of Atlanta, 

Georgia, took a spade and 

broke ground for the buildings on the 
camp-site prepared by his father. 

Naturally, the Atlania Rotarians 
contributed very liberally of their time 
and money toward raising the $75,000 
needed to complete and equip the Bert 
Adams Boy Scout Reservation, but so 
did the members of Kiwanis, the 
Civitans, and practically every other 
civic and luncheon club in Atlanta. 

The campaign, under the leadership 
of Rotarian Bill Wardlaw, finished its 
work on schedule time with the full 
amount ($75,000) subscribed, the 
$25,000 needed to secure the camp-site 
and make it ready for use having been 
raised by Bert Adams. 

Construction work got underway on 
April 8, and contracts have already 
been placed for the water-works and 
sanitary system, to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the construction of the mess- 
hall with complete kifchen and dining- 





room equipment, making the camp 
ready for use June 15; and the dor 
mitories, headquarters’ hospital and 
assembly building will be constructed 
during the summer months. 

Understanding that every club in 
Rotary had a Boys’ Work program of 
its own and that many of the Boy Scout 
camps throughout the world were to 
some degree being financed through 
Rotarians, the committee in charge of 
Bert Adams Memorial Boy Scout 
Reservation did not solicit “out of 
town” subscriptions, although several 
of the Georgia clubs voluntarily sent in 
substantial checks. 

Then, when the required amount for 
the financing of the camp proper had 
been raised, appeared the story in THE 
RoOTARIAN, suggesting that there might 
be outside of Atlanta some who would 
desire to contribute to this memorial. 
And, as a result, checks have come 
from clubs and individuals scattered 
from New York to California. 

The amount received has been small, 
but we have been made to feel that it 


would be a beautiful thing for Bert 
Adams’ old friends in Rotary to build 
a memorial arch or gateway at the 
entrance of this Boy Scout Reservation. 

It would not be an elaborate or ex 
pensive structure, but in keeping with 
the general construction of the camp 
probably a rough Stone Mountain 
granite gateway or arch with a bronze 
inscription tablet, as shown in the illus 
tration. This arch would be erected at 
the entrance of the camp and would 
cost approximately $3,000. 

That an opportunity to participate in 
the building of such a memorial arch 
will be welcomed, not only throughout 
the United States and Canada but by 
many of Bert’s old co-workers in for- 
eign lands, has been fully demonstrated. 

It is not the intention of the Atlanta 
Club to make any appeal, but it has 
seemed advisable to let everybody know 
about this plan to honor the memory 
of one of the originators and leaders 
in the “Boys’ Work” division of Rotary 
activities so that they may have an 
opportunity to contribute if they desire. 
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Nominee for Rotary 


Office 
For Director 


JAMES G. 
PALMER 


of Shreveport. 
Louisiana 

is nominated by 
Shreveport, 
Louisiana 





HE Rotary Club of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, announces its intention to 
nominate Rotarian James G. Palmer, 
better known as “Jim,” for the office 
of Director of Rotary International. 

Jim has served the Rotary Club of 
Shreveport twice as Director and dur- 
ing 1922-1923 as President, the 17th 
District Governor during 1924-1925 and 
International Rotary as a member of 
the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws during 1925-1926; he is at present 
the Chairman of the Rotary Education 
Committee of Rotary International. 

His education, training and talents 
have equipped him to serve efficiently 
and his enthusiasm and high conception 
of Rotary invites the fullest confidence. 

After completing his college educa- 
tion, “Jim” undertook the profession of 
teaching for about four years, rising 
to the position of Superintendent of 
Education for his County (or Parish 
as County is ‘styled in Louisiana); as 
Superintendent of Education he con- 
tributed much to the development of 
the Public School system of Louisiana 
and his early services in this connection 
still prompts him to take an active part 
in the progress and development of 
Public Schools and Educational insti- 
tutions in general; with indefatigable 
energy, he studied law whilst engaged 
in School Work and was admitted to 
the bar in 1901 and is now an active 
member of the Shreveport Bar Asso- 
ciation and a practicing lawyer, rated 
amongst the leaders in Louisiana. 

He is an active member of the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
serves his Church as a member of the 
Board of Stewards; is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of the various 
Masonic organizations and a Director 
of First National Bank of Shreveport. 

He was elected to membership in the 
Shreveport Club in 1916 under the classi- 
fication of “General Law Practice.” 


Nominee for Rotary 


Office 


For Director 


ROBERT E. 
HEUN 
of Richmond, 


Indiana 
is nominated by 


Richmond, 
Indiana 
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Te Rotary Club of Richmond, In- 

diana, is presenting the name of 
Robert E. Heun as a candidate for Di- 
rector of Rotary International. 

It is because we, his fellow club mem- 
bers, know him and his ability so well 
that we take pleasure and pride in rec- 
ommending him for your consideration 
at the Ostend Convention. 

Bob has been a member of the Rich- 
mond Club for seven years, during 
which time he has served as Secretary 
of the Richmond Club, as Group Rep- 
resentative, as District Governor and 
as a member of the Extension Commit- 
tee of Rotary International. His long 
residence abroad and his contact with 
business men of many nations would 
bring to the Board an experience which 
should prove of inestimable value. 

We feel he is particularly well fitted 

,to serve further in Rotary Interna- 
tional because of his close study of 
Rotary, his generous and _ intelligent 
interpretation of its ideals and ambi- 
tions, and the credit with which he has 
filled the offices occupied in the past. 

Bob can give the time which is nec- 
essary to discharge the duties of a 
Director of Rotary International with- 
out personal hardship and we are con- 
vinced he has the ability to execute with 
credit any duties he may be called upon 
to perform. 














Notices of 
Nominations 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


| CHESLEY R. Perry, Secretary 0; 
9 Rotary International, make this 
tificate of pre-convention notice of 
pose to nominate candidates for 
office of Director of Rotary Interna 
tional, to be voted upon at the election 
to be held at the Eighteenth Annua! 
Convention of Rotary Internationa! in 
Ostend, Belgium, June 5-10, 1927. 


Section 2 of Article IX of the By 
Laws of Rotary International, entitled 
“Nominations-Notices” provides: 


Any member club may, subject to the pro 
visions of the constitution, during the month 
of March preceding the annual Internationa! 
Convention, give notice of its intention t 
nominate one candidate for each one or for 
any one of the following offices: President 
seven Directors, Treasurer, and shall fo: 
ward such notice to the Secretary of Rotary 
International in time for it to reach his 
office not later than the first day of April 


All notices of nominations so given and 
received, together with such data concerning 
each candidate as may be submitted, shal! 
be published in the May issue of THE Rova- 
RIAN and such other publications as the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Internationa! 
shall determine, provided the space allot- 
ment to each candidate shall not exceed six 
inches of one column exclusive of his photo- 
graph and the designation of office. All 
photograph plates shall be uniform in sizé \ 
and shape as prescribed by the Board of d 
Directors. 


The accompanying notices of purpose 
to nominate, which are published in this 
issue of THE ROTARIAN, were received 
at the office of the Secretary within th 
time provided and in the manner pre 
scribed. These are the only notices so 


received. 


For the office of Director: 

JAMES G. PALMER, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Nominated by the Ro 
tary Club of Shreveport, Louisiana 


RoBert E. HEUN, of Richmond, In 
diana. Nominated by the Rotary 
Club of Richmond, Indiana. % 

CHESLEY R. PERRY, 


Secretary, Rotary Internationa 
Dated, Chicago, Illinois, 2 April, 1927 
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Minneapolis Selected as Convention City in 1928 


The Board of Directors of Rotary International at its recent meeting 
in Chicago accepted the invitation of Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A.., 
as the convention city in 1928. The dates are June 18th to, 22nd. 
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Present Attendance Policy 


Satisfactory 
HAT Dana Jones and Ed 
Kelsey say about the puerility 
of Rotary’s stress on attend- 
ance seems unanswerable, especially 


when Dana sprinkles in his comparisons 
to “hired mourners,” and full-rigged 
ships in glass bottles, and gets over 
the dire prediction that Rotary will 
soon be recruited from the loafers on 
the park benches. But of course Dana 
is only peeved, and is doing the stunt 
of the school boy who, unable to shine 
in spelling, evidences his unconcern by 
displaying his much more important 
accomplishment by thumping “spit 
balls” at the light globe. 

Where the logic of their proposals 
breaks down is in the fact that Rotary’s 
present policy on attendance works. 
The Waco club, with membership of 
148, to which the writer belongs, can 
be taken as an example. A few years 
ago in our club, the attendance rules 
were administered in such a way that 
the situation was practically what Jones 
and Kelsey seem to want. Members at- 
tended if it was thoroughly convenient 
and they felt like it. One could ca!l 
the obliging secretary and say, “Old 
man, I can’t get to Rotary today. Count 
me present, won’t you?” and he would. 

Then came a president, with a board to 
back him, who said that our attendance 
record should be honest, “debunked” 
of all this big-man-Senatorial- 
courtesy stuff. Later came the high- 
pressure attendance committee. Nobody 
was shanghaied into attendance,— 
neither was he ever allowed to forget 
that he was expected to attend or make 
up. The third year of the new policy 
is about to close. Result, a club that 
has been now for nearly a year in the 
top “ten” of its class as shown by the 
Rotary International reports, with no 
disposition on the part of any member 
to let the club get out of that standing 
until other clubs can crowd us out by 
doing better than we can. 


But it is the other results that count. 
Never was spirit as high, fellowship as 
fine, knowledge of Rotary as wide 
spread, responsibility for service to the 
club and for the club as dependable in 
Waco as it is today. The record of 
the turnover in our membership shows, 
with only two or three exceptions, no 
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$ the conference table has $ 
% solved many individual and & 
& group problems, corrected + 
many thoughtless practices. $ 
This department of : 


your 
magazine is intended to do 
the same things. It will sue- 
ceed to the extent that both 
club officials and individual 
members enter into frank dis- 
cussion. Contributions to 
these columns will be wel- 
comed.—The Editors. 
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losses save changes in classification and 
removals from the city. 

Why shouldn’t improved attendance 
bring such results? Only by attendance 
on meetings (or, surely harder to se- 
cure, on a “Rotary school”) can a mem- 
ber become saturated with Rotary in- 
formation, spirit, and fellowship. And 
an insistence on the part of the club 
that a member shall show respect for 
Rotary is wholesome too. 

When you come to consider it, Dana’s 
logic is more apparent than real. Of 
course attendance contests are childish, 
but their vogue demonstrates that in 
some clubs Rotary is keeping men 
youthful in spirit. It is probable too 
that they develop club loyalty that 
serves a great many larger ends. ‘‘Mak- 
ing up” costs time—but it is a penalty 
that can usually be avoided, and -has 
its by-products in widened acquaintance 
and friendship that are worth the time 
after all. Big men have big business 
and can’t always attend Rotary—but 
big men can generally command their 
own time and schedule their activities 
as successfully as smaller men who are 
eligible to Rotary classifications. Be- 
sides the time pledged to Rotary is one 
lunch hour a week—surely not too much 
for the big man to devote to corrective 
exercises by which to resist the de- 
humanizing influence of a too-exclusive 
diet of business. 

Of course, too, Kelsey is right about 
the cost of a continued campaign for 
attendance conducted by International 
officials, .district governors, and local 
clubs. Sure, it would help to spend 
this on Rotary extension. But it is 
plain foolish to extend what isn’t worth 


and the cost of the effort 


maintaining— 
for attendance can only be considered 
as the cost of Rotary “maintenance.” 
Yet the example that is worth the 
seore of arguments is the Waco club, 
by order of whose directors this letter 
is written. 
Waco, Texas —Tom BRookKsS. 


Attendance Enthusiasm 
to Other Activities 
HE “Proposed Changes in Attend- 
ance Rules” as submitted by the 
Rotary Club of Toledo, by Ed R. Kelsey 


Apply 


their secretary, in the “Talking It 
Over” department of the March issue 
of THE ROTARIAN, will undoubtedly 


bring out considerable comment. 

Year by year Rotary becomes more 
effective and is commendable of greater 
respect. Not disregarding the funda- 
mental and basic principles of Rotary; 
two comparatively recent developments 
have materially contributed to this 
effectiveness—they are Rotary’s pro- 
gram of extension and its attendance 
rules and regulations. Both of which 
are of absolute necessity for the suc- 
cessful continuation of Rotary in its 
field of active endeavor. 

It is probable that in very large 
clubs, less than sixty per cent of their 
membership may carry out the pro- 
grams in part, as outlined by Rotary 
International. 

With the unique, and accepted, cor- 
rect classification requirement for 
membership, it is apparent that Rotary 
cannot function efficiently as a classifi- 
cation organization unless it maintains 
classification representation attendance, 
which comes within the scope of the 
present rules and regulations. 

The success of Rotary is accepted 
and attributed very largely to its classi- 
fication requirement for membership; 
obviously, the member chosen to repre- 
sent this classification, must of neces- 
sity, be sufficiently interested in Rotary 
to attend the regular meetings of the 
club from which this classification has 
been loaned, in order that this classifica- 
tion may be an active and not a dormant 
one. It would be better to keep a 
classification closed than to have it 
represented by a member, who is unable 
to represent it as required. 

Attendance committees in some clubs 
are disposing of their duties with such 
activity that it appears as though at- 
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tendance were the principal objective. 
Naturally, they will be criticised for 
having done their job with an efficiency 
that may have a tendency to distract 
from other objectives. They should be 
complimented for having done their 
work as entrusted to them. The other 
committees should take advantage of 
the attendance, so obtained, and put on 
their programs with just as much zeal, 
tact, and enthusiasm—then and only 
then will it be apparent that there are 
other committees and activities beside 
those of the attendance committee. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
Rotary clubs of the world are classed 
“small clubs.” Nothing conceivable 
could so successfully eliminate this class 
than optional attendance, which vir- 
tually is the object of the Toledo pro- 
posal, Attendance records prove this 
class of clubs are not forced to attend 
on account of attendance rules, as their 
attendance very rarely falls down to 
the 60 per cent class. However, mem- 
bers of this class are as susceptible to 
thoughtlessness and carelessness about 
attending meetings as the members of 
large clubs. Consequently, attendance 
rules are a stimulant and tonic which 
cannot be dispensed with. The Toledo 
club will undoubtedly meet with tena- 
cious opposition, if they decide to 
bring this for legislative attention to 
the Twenty-first District Conference, 
which is to be held at Toledo on April 
20th and 2\Ist. 

—CHARLEY SNYDER. 

Director of Rotary Club of Rittman, 

Ohio. 


Rotary Principles Re-Examined 

OST Americans are such because 

they were so born, and in many 
instances we are identified with one 
religious group rather than another be- 
cause that was the preference of our 
parents. But joining Rotary is a de- 
liberate act, and the wise man will 
take the step only after giving due con- 
sideration to the principles of Rotary 
and approving the same. 

I am by nature not a “joiner,” and 
belong to no secret society or fraternal 
order. Before joining Rotary I had 
several times been a guest in different 
plaees, but thereby gained only super- 
ficial knowledge of the philosophy. I 
was familiar with the criticism of the 
Lewis-Mencken type, but was fair 
enough not to take that too seriously. 
In general I looked on luncheon clubs 
with something both of indifference and 
amusement, feeling that they were 
harmless and did some good. 

I accepted membership with some 
misgivings, but was much reassured by 
a study of the principles. My own 
desire to leave unused no means of 
getting into the heart of the matter, 
and the fact that certain responsibilities 
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were thrust upon me, have brought me 
to the place where I can, from my own 
standpoint, make a fairly satisfactory 
estimate of Rotary. 

Let us suppose that it stands for little 
more than good fellowship of congenial 
business and professional men, who en- 
joy eating together once a week, sing- 
ing a little, and passing some witti- 
cisms. To this may be added the foster- 
ing of worthy social-welfare enterprises. 
For many men this alone would be 
worth while. Others demand that 
Rotary stand for profounder and more 
valuable principles; there must be 
something that calls forth one’s best 
loyalties and offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the practical expression of 
one’s purest and strongest purposes. 

An interesting discovery that I made 
was that the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Rotary International do not prescribe 
the use of the first name between 
Rotarians, nor is it even an obligatory 
custom. It is simply a mark of good 
fellowship, and where it comes naturally 
it promotes a sense of brotherhood. 


One of the first matters to be cleared 
up is as to whether membership in 
Rotary involves identification with a 
certain class in society and alliance 
with capitalism as a final form in 
economic life, along with the acceptance 
of “bourgeois” ethics. Of course it can- 
not reasonably be held against a society 
that it represents a definite group. If 
manual workers, teachers, doctors, etc., 
form their societies, there is no reason 
why business and professional men as 
such should not do the same. Rotary 
has locally in some instances applauded 
the speech of an “open-shop” advocate 
who professed to set forth the “Amer- 
ican plan,” but there is nothing in the 
Constitution of Rotary hostile to organ- 
ized labor. The current issue of THE 
ROTARIAN contains an article by the 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the April, 1926, issue 
presented a lengthy study of “The In- 
ternational Labor Organization.” 

It is inevitable that such representa- 
tives from the business and professional 
world as are found in Rotary clubs 
should hold the social and economic 
philosophy dominant in their callings. 
Recently an admirable presentation was 
given before our club of the proposition 
to change the manner in which by a 
majority vote the Supreme Court of the 
United States may declare acts of Con- 
gress, unconstitutional. The conserva- 
tive position was taken, against the 
proposed change, and no one could have 
stated that side of the case more clearly. 
The question I raise is as to whether 
the applause and praise would have 
been as vociferous if the speaker had 
taken the other side. I am not sure 
whether I would care to sponsor an 
address before the Rotary club on “the 
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universality of the Golden Rule’ 
applied especially to business ethic: 
the existing economic order, deliv; 
for example, by Harry F. Ward 
Scott Nearing. Somebody might 
why I had “brought that Socialist 
the club.” Yet I would for one : 
like to hear an address at the weekly 
meeting on the Rotary statement to | 
effect: . “We contend that Society } 
holds together when equal opportunity 
is afforded all men in the natura! 
sources of this planet.” 

The objective that has made 
strongest appeal to me is the Sixt}: 
“The advancement of understandiny, 
good-will, and_ international 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the 
Rotary ideal of service.” Up to this 
time, it must be confessed, the chief 
purpose that this objective has served 
has been in the field of oratory. On 
may close an eloquent address with a 
magnificent prophecy to the effect that 
other means of securing internationa! 
peace having failed, it remains fo: 
Rotary to usher in the era of good-will. 
Yet I doubt whether the internationa! 
idea has gone deep into the conscious 
ness of the average Rotarian. He stil! 
responds too promptly to the narrow, 
nationalistic appeal of the jingo. 

The contribution that Rotary has 
already made to understanding, good 
will, and peace among the nations, even 
though it be small, should be recog 
nized. Help is needed from all sources. 
No Rotarian with ordinary sensibilities 
can look at the pictures of members in 
other countries that appear in our 
splendid magazine without being im 
pressed. I have a letter from a 
Rotarian in Vancouver, Canada, that 
confirms the story I had heard to the 
effect that “when conditions were at 
their worst in Ireland, a joint meeting 
of the Belfast and Dublin Rotary Clubs, 
representing as they do the North and 
South of Ireland, was held (in 1916) 
and the various plans for Home Rule 
were considered. A plan was drawn 
up which they thought might be accept- 
able to both sides and eventually this 
was accepted by the ‘English Govern 
ment and adopted by the Free State.” 
Even if the influence of the two Rotary 
clubs in this instance was not as great 
as here represented, yet a modest con 
tribution to peace and good-will i: 
notable. 

If Rotary International is to become 
a powerful factor in this field, it must 
be truly international in its constitu 
ency. The membership of a local club 
must be composed mainly of citizens o! 
that country who are truly representa 
tive of the nation’s culture and ideals. 
On two occasions when we were having 
our “Rotary School” and were studying 
the Sixth Object of Rotary, I brough' 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


Lew H. Wentz—RHis Classifica- 
tion Should be “Benefactor’”’ 
By C. M. Sarchet 


EW H. WENTZ was born in Iowa. 
Once when some men were dis- 
cusing ancestry, he remarked, 

“Well, my father was a blacksmith— 
| he was a damned good one.” In 
se days blacksmiths had, perhaps, 

nore opportunity to show their calibre, 
they made many of the best trade 
tools besides pounding out horse shoes. 

Since a child’s traits can never be 

wholly accounted for by his paternity, 

we may add that his mother was a 

taunch Methodist and that her influ- 
ence is strongly noticeable—but of this 
more will be said later. 

Lew was just a boy when the family 
moved to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Here he went to school and grew to 
manhood. Some eighteen or nineteen 
years ago he was coaching high-school 
baseball and was also coaching and 
managing independent baseball teams. 
This was in Pittsburgh. To this day 
he is keenly interested in the game and 
is said that one of his cherished 
dreams is to some day own the Pitts- 
burgh “Pirates.” Further, he is cred- 
ited with having invented the present 
signal system whereby the umpire 
raises his right arm for a “strike” and 
his left for a “ball.” Then, too, it is 
said that Lew first made the black 
alpaca coat part of the official costume 
for umpires. ; 

So far there was little intimation of 
riches to come. But sixteen years ago 
Lew Wentz came to Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, attracted by the “black gold” of 
its oil-fields. At that he found it hard 
to stay, especially after he had returned 
to Pittsburgh one spring for a brief 
visit and found the high-school team in 
the midst of practice. For a while he 
really thought of going back to coach- 
ing. But finally he decided to stay in 
Oklahoma till he had made $50,000. He 
made $50,000—and—remained perma- 
nently. But before leaving Pittsburgh 
he made a wager with a friend that 
he could name the twelve boys who 
would make the school team—and he 
von, for his selection had been one hun- 
dred per cent correct. 

There is no need to list the various 
partnerships, companies, etc., through 
which Lew rose to his present position 
as an oil man. Suffice it to say that 
careful purchase of leases went on till 
now Lew has an income of from $75,000 


+ 


to $100,000 a week from 
his properties; that his 
corporation controls 
considerably over 100,- 
000 acres of oil land— 
not all developed. He 
is the world’s largest 
individual producer of 
crude oil, a production 
now totaling around 
15,000 barrels daily. 
The point is, what does 
“the world’s petrole- 
erat”’—as an Oklahoma | 
newspaper recently re- | 
ferred to him—do with 
the money? 

Lew Wentz is now a 
rather unassuming 
bachelor of about forty- 
six years of age. They 
say he faithfully prac- 
tices the Scout motto of 
doing a good turn daily. 








Rotarian Lew H. Wentz of Ponea City, Oklahoma, has many 


It is certain that the interests—or rather one great interest with innumerable 


acts are apparent angles. 
whether the motto is 
used or not. He does 
not specialize in any 
particular form of giv- 
ing; but here are a few things which 
interest him: 

First—Student-loan funds. He re- 
cently arranged for a trust fund which 
will provide $100,000 for Oklahoma 
State University and $50,000 for Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, to be used to help students after 
they have finished their freshman year 
and shown themselves worthy. Inci- 
dentally, eight of the ten trustees of 
these institutions are Rotarians. 

Second—Crippled children. He is 
spending some fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year in this cause. He 
has been active to such a degree that 
now every citizen in Ponca City imme- 
diately investigates if he or she sees a 
crippled child; then the city’s benefactor 
soon learns if he can be of service. 
When it was proposed to form a state 
organization for aiding crippled chil- 
dren, Lew Wentz announced that if the 
other officers were provided he would 
contribute the salary of a manager- 
secretary for three years. Joe N. Ham- 
ilton, former president of Ponca City 
Rotary, and superintendent of schools 
for ten years, was given the job, and 
the state-wide effort is well under way. 


As a result he has promoted church and hospital 
work, established student-loan funds, helped crippled chil 
dren, and taken a hand in many civic efforts. 
projects which he has recently been promoting is the secur 
ing of old-age pensions for Oklahoma workers. 


Among the 


For many years Lew Wentz has coop 
erated with one of the leading chil 
dren’s surgeons, who is likewise deeply 
interested in the welfare of crippled 
children. Several times a year Lew 
sends all such children he can find to a 
clinic where the surgeon personally 
studies each case. If any help can be 
given, the child is sent to the hospital. 

Third—Chureh and hospital work. 
Before his mother went to California 
she was a member of the Duquesne 
Methodist church at Pittsburgh. Lew 
Wentz discovered that the church wa 
handicapped by debt. One Easter Sun 
day morning the pastor received a tele 
gram announcing that the money was 
being forwarded, sufficient to pay off 
the whole debt “on behalf of my 
A Methodist hospital at 


and once more 


mother.” 
Guthrie needed funds 
mother’s influence was apparent. 
Fourth—Community service. He has 
assisted the Campfire girls, furnished 
a camp-site and other aid to the Boy 
Scouts, secured playground equipment 
and a stage for the public schools, given 
his city a tourist park, made it pos- 
sible for the Daughters of the Ame) 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Scarlet Petals 


"THE poppy, long the emblem of opiate forgetful- 

ness, is now the sign of remembrance, too. Yet 
this choice is not wholly inappropriate. Observe how 
the poppy sheds scarlet petals at the touch of a rough 
hand—for four years the world was splashed with the 
same red while nations traded blows. It is a common 
flower—they whose graves it now decorates were 
mostly common men. Note its pert arrogance—these 
fallen had the swagger of venturesome youth. Watch 
it thrive in poor soil—these faithful endured privation. 
It has no excuse for being save its beauty—they had 
no reason for fighting save their patriotism. The pop- 
pies will come again each Spring, and youth will ever 
enlist in good cause—but not the same poppies, nor the 
same youth. 

In the United States on Memorial Day tens of thou- 
sands of poppies—or rather their paper substitutes— 
will flame in American streets. Again it is not inap- 
propriate since these artificial flowers are made by dis- 
abled or needy ex-service men, the most of whom now 
lead somewhat artificial lives. A copyright label guar- 
antees the origin of these “buddy poppies” and the sale 
has been endorsed by three Presidents of the United 
States, by a host of organizations and individuals “lest 
we forget.” 


Intelligent Charity 


N ANY great city, with few exceptions, it is almost 

impossible to walk through the main business sec- 
tions without being solicited by those who beg for a 
living. While the misfortunes of our fellows should 
always command our sympathy, and if possible our 
tangible assistance, we know from sad experience that 
sympathy may easily be misplaced in such cases as 
these. Too often for our comfort social workers have 
been able to prove that many of these mendicants are 
making rather a good thing out of our charitable im- 
pulse. The problem is to give only to the deserving 
and to give in such a manner that there will be no 
chance for abuse. In these respects the problem is 
common to all large cities. 

What may be a practical solution is causing much 
interest in Prague. There, those who wish to exercise 
charity are giving—not coin of the republic, but tokens. 
Each of these tokens is good for a meal or other priv- 
ilege when presented at the social-welfare bureau. 
Although, according to a recent report, some half mil- 
lion of these tokens were purchased by the charitably 
inclined, comparatively few have been presented for 
redemption. 

We believe Prague has found a practical solution, 
and that the plan could be adopted in other countries 
with general benefit. 


The Day’s Work 


\ HEN the setting sun flings those last mellow 
rays athwart the huddle of grey buildings and 
tired crowds jostle toward the subway and elevated do 
we ever give thought to what constitutes a day’s work? 
Yes, of course, it means the interval between the clock’s 
reveille and the snapping of our desks at night—it 
means certain papers signed or certain tools used for 
designated purposes—but is that all? It means, as 
well, certain money earned, certain cherished plans 
brought nearer to maturity, perhaps somewhat more 
of security for the world at large. Well—is that all? 
If so it is not enough, for all these accomplishments 
may have more the aspect of escape than of adventure. 
Yet adventure is necessary if we are to interest the 
young. Our own wishes in the matter are not so im- 
portant, that supreme judge Time has decreed that 
sooner or later all our myriad enterprises must be 
staffed by the youngsters of today. 

We must make them see the adventure of the day’s 
work—but first we must see it ourselves. We must act 
as though conscious of it, which means neither play- 
ing the part of an omnipotent boss nor that of machines 
we claim to control. We must not only know our job 
but must condescend to explain it. If in that expla- 
nation we make claims we may be sure that youth will 
see how these square with our performance. We must 
do the day’s work—and something more—or our days 
like those of our ancestors were spent in vain. The 
price of civilization is the wage of a good day’s work. 


World Fellowship 


F course, Rotarians are not the only ones who are 
seeking to bring about understanding and good 

will among all peoples. For example, there is a move- 
ment known as The Council for World Fellowship, 
headed by Miss Lucy Helen Pearson, of New York 
City, who has done her bit by organizing groups of 
foreign students in American cities and awakening the 
forces of these cities to an ardent hospitality for these 
students. This movement, headed by Miss Pearson, is 
now undertaking the establishment of rural-community 
groups in which farmers and city folks and all interests 
in the community are brought together in fellowship. 
The principles of this movement are significant, whether 
applied to students or others. They are: 

1. Inclusion of all elements eligible, exclusion of 
none. 
Contagion of ideas, not dictation of methods. 
Exhibit of the right, not attack of the wrong. 
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‘Phe Photo-Play 


Its possibilities as an apostle of public service 


By Sydney S. Cohen 


Chairman, Advisory Board, Motion-Picture Theater Owners of America 


N this era, when public service is 
in the ascendency, in a moral as 
well as in a public-utilities sense, 
it is well to pause and note that 
, other industry offers greater oppor- 
nities for real and genuine public 
ice than does the motion-picture in- 
ustry. Millions of persons each day 
natronize photo-play theaters, read 
ioto-play news, and think and dream 
f “the movies.” 
The motion-picture—the photo-play 
is the great universal entertainer, be- 
cause it speaks the great universal lan- 
guage of the eye. A Czecho-Slovakian 
lad will laugh at the antics of a Harold 
Lloyd with the same unrestrained glee 
as will the boys of English-speaking 
countries. A Russian mother or daugh- 
ter will thrill to the romance and trag- 
edy of a “Stella Dallas” as keenly as 
will her sisters in the United States. 
Why? Because we are all kin 
under the skin; our sorrows 
and our joys are similar what- 
ever may be our flag or our 
dress. And no other human 
agency makes this so wholly 
apparent as does the motion- 
picture. Books and plays have 
to be translated, but not the 
photo-play. As it is now the 
universal entertainment, so 
the motion-picture is rapidly 
developing into a_ universal 
educator. Its news reels are 
conquering provincialism; its 
scenics are bringing other 
lands and peoples to our very 
doors; its industrial films are 
making us mindful of the won- 
ders accomplished by those in 
other walks of life than ours; 
its cartoons and topical news 
reels are sharpening our sense 
of humor; all combining to 
broaden and educate while 
they entertain. Of what other 
medium can this be truly said? 
Reaching millions daily in this 
highly diversified fashion the 
motion-picture may be said to 
be a veritable apostle of pub- 
lie service, with the motion- 
picture theater its forum and 








wner its proclaimer. 


In the earlier days of Amer- 
can life, the town square, the 





general store, the post-office, the local 
and the gone, but not for- 
gotten, corner saloon were gathering 
places for those so inclined. Public 
opinion was formulated and promul- 
gated at these places, and they each 
have played their part in the affairs 
of nations. Today, we find that the 
photo-play theater (and its owner) 
loom large in the sheme of things eco- 
nomic and social. 


drug-store 





Through personal contact with his 
patrons added to an exhibition of pub- 
lic spiritedness, many a theater-owner 
in the smaller community, as well as in 
the larger cities, has become a vital 
force and an outstanding personage in 
his neighborhood. He has joined the 
various civic associations in his town 


and entered whole-heartedly into every 
local program, until today his theater 
is truly a civic center. 


More and more 





Rotarian Sydney S. Cohen operates several successful motion- 
picture theaters in New York City. He was formerly presi- 
dent of his national trade association and during his period 
in office appointed a committee to draw up a code of ethics 
which was later formally adopted by the association. Since 
then he has held other important offices in his organization. 
He believes that motion-picture theatre owners are aware of 


their public responsibilities. 





the theater-owners are 
realize the responsibility that is theirs 
as the custodians of the 
because the motion-picture is nothing 
but the pictorizing of the news events 
of the world printed on celluloid. They 
and their theaters them- 
selves in their service to humanity, to 
the Nation, State and his or her par 
ticular community. We say “her” ad 
visedly, for today we find 
ters and operated 
some of them even mothers of families 

The American 
to mind the co-operation of his national 
organization, the Motion Picture Thea 
ter Owners of America, with the Amer- 


commencing to 


screen press, 


are proving 


many thea 


owned by women, 


theater-owner recalls 


ican and 
war-time 
how it joins with the Red Cross in its 
yearly health drives; with the Secre 
tary of War in broadcasting the. infor 
mation and appeal of the Citi 
zens Military Training 
Camps; with the Forestry Di 
vision in its great work of con 


government in all its peace 


programs. He remembers 


servation and preservation; he 
recalls its use of the 
of America in 
with Rotary in Rotary’s great 
helpful Prosperity Campaign 
which aided so much in help 
ing business “turn the corner” 
in 1921, and his organization’s 
concurrence in the activities 
of other civic organizations 
far too numerous to mention 
here. He remembers too the 
expressions of gratitude to the 
motion-picture industry, and to 
the theater-owner in particu 
lar for the aid rendered dur 
ing the World War from the 
late President Woodrow Wil 
son; the fine letters from the 
late President Harding for the 
motion-picture theater owners’ 
help in the period of recon- 
struction immediately follow 
ing the war, and the words of 
appreciation of our present 
executive, President Calvin 
Coolidge. The theater-owner 
remembers also the letter to 
his national organization from 
the postmaster general of the 
United States telling of the 
joy and heart-warming experi 
40) 


screens 


co-operation 


(Continued on page 
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To Build and Equip 
Scouts Club House 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS.—After a thorough 
canvass of the city the local Rotary 
club has decided to build and equip a 
clubhouse for the Boy Scouts at an 
approximate cost of $2,250. The build- 
ing will be of concrete.and stucco; will 
contain a practice basketball court, a 
reading-room, a box-ball alley, a pool 
table, a trophy-room, and a caretaker’s 
room. Funds for the construction were 
loaned by the Rotary vice-president 
for a term of ten years and will be 
repaid by the club in annual instal- 
ments. The box-ball alley and_ pool- 
table will be donated by another 


Rotarian. 


Purchase Premises 
For Boys’ Club 

WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND. — Sub- 
stantial subscriptions are promised 
toward the purchase of premises for 
a boys’ club here. The project has 
received careful attention by a joint 
committee of Rotarians and members of 


Toe H who recommended the purchase 





of a former Wesleyan chapel at the Olinger Highlanders which made t 
price of $9,500 and the expenditure of selves useful in various ways du 
$1,500 for alterations and equipment. the convention period. Recently 
It is proposed that the club shall be tarian George Olinger took a la 
known as the Prince’s Club and appli- group of his boys to the inter-city meet 
cation will be made to H. R. H. the ing at Sidney, where the boys gave 
Prince of Wales for formal approval. fine program of songs, recitations, 
music. Rotarian Olinger contribute 
Give Boys Chance talk on boys’ work which was ap} 
To Do Real Farming ciated by his fellow-members fr 
LivE OAK, FLoripa. Suwannee Alliance, Chadron, North Platte, Scot 
County is practically a farming com- bluff, Broken Bow and Sidney, Ne 
munity, so when some of the city’s braska; from Cheyenne, Wyoming, a 
youngsters became interested in farm- Sterling, Colorado. The total atte: 
ing the Rotarians decided to foster this ance from other clubs was about | 
interest. Hence the action of the local and every member of the Sidney « 
club, which has secured a plot of was present. 
ground within the city limits and placed 
a competent instructor in charge of 3D 4et Promptly to Replace 
high-school boys who want real farm ° College oF am 
experience. The truck-farming section : 
is so far reported as making the great- 
est progress, 





NEW WILMINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
When fire destroyed the administrat 
building and library of Westminst 
Highlander Boys College, chief local institution of high« 
41 Inter-City Meet learning, the Rotarians showed th 

SIDNEY, NEBRASKA.—Many Rotarians sympathy in practical ways. Continu 
who attended the international conven- ance of college activities depended 01 
tion at Denver will remember the smart the immediate provision of at least 





This picture was taken at a special meeting of the Rotary Club of Matanzas, Cuba, held at Monserrate picnic grounds. At the head 
of the table (in the foreground) are, left to right: Urbano Trista, Governor of the Twenty-fifth Rotary District (Cuba); Joaqui’ 








Afiorga, nominated as his successor at the district conference recently held in Sagua la Grande; and Paul P. Harris, Presiden! 
Emeritus of Rotary International, in whose honor the meeting was arranged. 
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erence library and this & 
undertaken on the eve- 
g of the same day the 
occurred. Not only was 
‘und underwritten to se- 
e necessary books im- 
liately but a campaign 
inaugurated to furnish 
college with a library 
ial to the one lost. The 
st report was that some 
00 had been invested in 
oks, some 3,000 valuable 
umes had been donated, 
organization had been 
mpleted which will func- 
on until the final objective 
realized. 


Endow a Cot 
In Children’s Ward 


LONDON, ENGLAND.— 
Members of London Rotary 
aised approximately $3,125 
for the endowment of a cot 

the children’s ward of 
the Charing Cross Hospital. 
A party was also held in 
this ward and entertainment 
provided in other wards. 
This club held an 
ifternoon which 





also 
conference afforded 
opportunity for free discussion of club 


projects. 


Entertain High-School 
Graduating Class 


MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA.—On 
its anniversary the local club had as 
guests the eighty members of the grad- 
uating class of the local high school, 
the faculty, and the board of education. 
built 
Rotary code, objects, and ideals. 


the 
Club 


the 


The program was around 


members made 
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er, Washingtor 


Members of the Rotary Club of Rome, Italy, recently presented Commander Jacearino, of New 
York City, with a flag to be presented in turn to the Rotarians of the American metropolis. The 
club at the Eternal City was founded in 1923 and has now about forty members 
ance given by the Shanghai club to There were fou 1 nners, two 
ome student coming from the Ame! boys, one Chinese, one English; and 
ean School in Shanghai by equal help two 8 one J e, and one 
to some Chinese student at Washburn. Eng Phe Japar won most 
oint 
The first hobby show ever held here 
was brought to a very successful con- Report On 
clusion and Shanghai Rotary, which (¢ hild-Life Survey 
promoted the affair, has hopes of rT 
: ; ACOMA, WASHINGTON The local 
including such an exhibit in the pro , ae e : 
. ’ , a an Rotary club has been engaged in child 
gram for each Boys’ Week. The 264 a ae , 
; , ‘ welfare work for the past ten year 
exhibits were classified under pets 
\ such activity brought more and 
T ] “ik -« ‘ollectior There were y 
handwork, and collection. There were more contact with the various social 
r & te ted ; , ‘ 1 . 
only 8 pets exhibited and the hand agencies some Rotarians felt that a 
work section had about 150 entries. survey of child life in the city would 


good speeches, 
students furnished the 
body had such a good time that it was 
decided to make this an annual club 
function so that Rotary 
be better presented to 
generation which must 
future membership. 


music, every- 


ideas could 
the 


furnish 


younge r 
the 


College Matches Club 
With Student Aid 


SHANGHAI, CHINA.—An 
outcome resulted from the request of 
Shanghai Rotarians that Topeka, Kan- 
sas, Rotary would present the Shanghai 
club’s check forwarded to Mr. Wright, 
a bursary student attending Washburn 
College. The check was duly presented, 
Topeka Rotarians learned something of 
China, and the college trustees were 
so impressed by the idea that they 
voted to present a similar amount to 
Ernest Shih, a Chinese student at 
Washburn who is making an enviable 
record, and further to match any assist- 


interesting 





Some of the most interesting exhibits 
were made by blind boys, wicker-work, 
knitted 
etc. Several art students sent in beau 
tiful pictures and colored embroidery. 
One of the King, is 
an expert at carving bamboo fans and 


sweaters, bead-work, 


totarians, C. F. 


the arm-rest used by Chinese writers; 
has a collection 
of coins some of date back to 
1500 B. C. Both had exhibits and the 
son of Rotarian Lee 
collection of some fifty kinds of silver 


another, Yinson Lee, 


which 
also exhibited a 


dollars which have circulated in China 
during the past thirty years. 
totarians acted for the 
exhibits and certificates were printed 
in English or Chinese according to the 
language employed by the exhibitor on 
First, second and third 
prizes the 
classes and those winning the equiva- 
lent of two firsts 
a Rotary tiffin on Father and Son day. 


as judges 


his entry form. 


were awarded in variaus 


were entertained at 


sewing, , 


be extremely helpful as it might lead 


to the elimination of duplicative effort 
and help the citizens to get the most 
out of their investment. Under the 


direction of 
Ph. D., 


ton, 


George A. Lundberg, 
of the University of Washing 
been made and 


such a survey has 


the results set forth in a well-designed 
booklet. 

The survey, though not as complete 
have liked, still 


represents a considerable outlay in time 


as its sponsors would 
Specific recommendation 
the conclusion of 
report; but for 
conclusions 


and money. 


are made at each 
section of the 
purposes the 
more important. 


present 
general are 
It was found that the 
greatest single factor calling for im 
provement was the lack of skilled case 
work in connection with the 
agencies. Closely. connected with this 
condition is the lack of adequate sta- 
enable the com- 
results. Because 
can be ap 


various 


which would 


to measure 


tistics 
munity 
no certain 
plied, the report points out, there i 


measurements 
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Skien, a seaport of southern Norway and birthplace of Henrik Ibsen, now has a Rotary club. This picture was taken at the club's 
inaugural meeting and shows among those present (standing) M. Christensen, Bergen (sixth from left); A. Beck, director, Skien 
(seventh from left); and (seated) left to right: T. E. Hansen, extension committee, Oslo; H. Florelius, vice-president, Oslo; F. W 
Teele, Special Commissioner, Zurich; A. Aanesen, president; K. T. Bockman, vice-president; K. Martens, secretary; and S. Stokken 


frequently a false economy in social 


work. Lastly, it was felt that there 
was a clear need of state supervision 
since the state and federal govern- 
ments can exercise more power in 
laying down standards, and can fur- 
nish a larger amount of data to 
workers. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that standards of comparison are badly 
needed for such surveys. So where 
possible the report has given such 
comparative figures, and this treatment 
makes it specially valuable to other, 
clubs which may be planning similar 
work. 


First South American 
Conference a Success 

MoNnTEVIDEO, Urucuay.— The first 
South American Rotary conference 
ended in fine shape. Among the out- 
standing events of the convention were 
the reception by the president of the 
Republic, His Excellency José Serrato, 
who made a brief address of welcome; 
a visit to the Palacio Legislativo under 
the guidance of the President of the 
Chamber, Ing. Perrotti; the luncheon 
of the local club at which the Hon. 
U. Grant, United States Minister made 
a short speech, when a new attendance 
record was set; a banquet tendered by 
the local club to their visitors from 
Argentine, Peru, Chile, Brazil, and 
Mexico; the reception at the home of 
Herbert Coates, Special Commissioner. 
I. B. “Tom” Sutton, Director of Rotary 





treasurer of the new club. 
International, availed himself of an 
opportunity to congratulate those in 
charge of the convention on the ex- 
cellence of their arrangements. 


Telling It 
At a Glance 

BOONVILLE, MIssoURI.—A_ display 
board used by the local Rotary club 
gives members an object lesson at a 
glance. A 4 ft. x 7 ft. plaster board 
was painted white, and across the upper 
third running lengthwise is the club’s 
name, date of charter, number in 
Rotary International, number of mem- 
bers in the local club, in Rotary Inter- 
national and the number of countries 
represented in all Rotary—all the 
lettering is in purple. The rest of the 
board is divided into 39 squares, one 
for each country in Rotary at present. 
Each square bears the name of the 
country, the number of clubs and of 
members in that country, and a 4 in. 
x 6 in. silk flag of that country is 
mounted on a staff and placed in the 
corner of the square. 


Hear Report On 
Student Loan Fund 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND.—Local edu- 
cators gave some interesting experi- 
ences at a recent meeting of Baltimore 
Rotary when the entire program was 
in charge of the trustees of the club’s 
student loan fund. This club was one 
of the pioneers in the field and Rotary 


now has some four hundred such fur 
with total assets of about half a millior 
dollars. The local club fund has been 
operating for five years and has helped 
many high school or college seniors 
whose work showed promise but who 
were largely dependent on their ow: 
efforts for the necessary finances. It was 
pointed out that the requirement for a 
dental student, for instance, is no 
five years of college work instead of 
three as formerly and many boys hav 
not the assurance of $5,000 to maintai1 
them during their training. Something 
like twenty per cent of the students 
the average American college work 
their way through either wholly 01 
partially. The Baltimore Rotarian 
have invested more than $4,000 
student aid. 


First Harmonica Band 

In Rotary 

PENNSYLVANIA.—B 
whe 


PHILADELPHIA, 
cause one Rotarian said “Done” 
another Rotarian wagered $50 that |! 
could not learn to play the harmoni 
Philadelphia has the first harmoni 
band in Rotary—and some Philadelph 
charity will benefit by $500, a furth« 
penalty imposed by the same bet. 

After eight weeks about a doz 
Philadelphia Rotarians including t 
imposing Joe Alexander with his sno\ 
hair have a harmonica repertcire th: 
includes “Swanee River,” “Old Bla 

(Continued on page 58) 
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For Yourself or 


| For A Friend 


This Beautiful Binder for Your 
Magazines 


It is strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate. 


It holds twelve copies of the magazine in 
easy-to-read manner. 


It has a handsome grained leatherette 
cover, embossed in gold. 


It will make an attractive addition to your 
library table or shelf. 


It is splendid for ready reference. It en- 
ables you to keep your copies of THE 
ROTARIAN in a quickly findable place 
so you can read carefully those articles 
you wanted to read but laid aside for a 
more convenient time. 

The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States and $3.00 delivered in other coun- 


tries. Order by name — the Barrett 
Multiple Binder. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 











221 E. Cullerton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 























2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS 











OSTEND 


Rotarians going to Ostend for the Con- 
vention are invited to make our Paris 
and London Shops their Headquarters 
while abroad. 


Your Mail may be addressed in our care 
and we shall be very pleased to extend 
to you every Courtesy and Service dur- 
ing your stay in Europe. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
¥ 
omen NEW YORK 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 



































Post Convention Tours 


After three thousand miles of blue sky and 
water, surely you aren’t going to dash right 
back home! Independent travel, whether by 
private automobile or by train, or a combina- 
tion of both, is our forte. We have arranged 
special itineraries best suited to the require- 
ments of Rotarians, although all or any may be 
modified to fit individual preferences. Sightsee- 
ing is planned to conserve time and yet afford 
a comprehensive visit to the places one should 
see. The guides are men who speak the English 
language and who have devoted years of study 
to their own field. Every detail of your trip is 
arranged in advance, eliminating all the usual 
worries of foreign transportation. Write for 
further information to 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 
Box R5, 1440 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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ia nt rs German ary 


ence of thousands of postal employees 
who through its co-operation in the 
“Mail Early” Christmas campaign last 
| year were enabled for the first time to 
eat their Christmas dinners at home 
‘ their families—an unprecedented 
| 
| 
| 


Castles and Al 









experience indeed. 

The motion-picture theater-owner 
realizes full well the great force for 
| public good which is in his hands and 
is doing his level best to live up to that 
responsibility. He has in the past en- 
listed the interest and co-operation of 
national figures in his work. These 
men have seen the pertinency of the 
problems confronting us, and, seeing, 
have not only felt the urge and desire 
to help, but have actually helped, real- 
izing that the motion-picture, the thea- 
ter and the theater-owner are powers 
thousand places revered in to be reckoned with, powers for poten- 
song, literature and art. To tial good. 

Germany —the magnificent— As photo-play theaters improve, as 
with 2000 years of romance— ; 
yet with 20th Century tourist the photo-play itself grows better, so 
comfort. Come, this year! the theater-owner is becoming recog- 
nized as a higher type of man. He is 
none the less a keen business man, a 
good trader and close student of buying 
and selling entertainment, but his code 
of ethics is as high as that of the most 
distinguished professions. He realizes 
that he who wishes to get must give, 
’ : ~~ | and give in that liberal proportion in 
me my © ‘€ Ri which he wishes to receive. This is the 
SCIENCE & ; 7 : 
real essence of public service, and this 


peo Sports Ss 
Railroads is the service which the photo-play 


INFORMATION OFFICE theater and the photo-play theater- 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York owner are giving to a greater and 
greater degree. 

e---f USE THIS COUPON = Following are some of the articles 
' 





Welcome! 


Welcome to magic Castle Land 

. scene of the Nibelungen 
Lege nds. Welcome to towering 
Bavarian Alps, romantic Rhine- 
land, world-famed health re- 
sorts, dear old Heidelberg—a 















Go help you enjoy a visit to picturesque 
Germany, we will gladly furnish, gratis, 
illustrated booklets and information on 
interest Dp ints, transp rration, 
fares, spas, hotels, etc. 




















t : : 
s. | from the code of ethics of the Motion 
Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 4g ‘ 
on Beautiful Germany. ' Picture Theater Owners of America, 
Name _ W | articles to which the member subscribes 
1 : : : 
Addre im | when he signs his membership card: 
ceAGaress 1 
as ¢ “To recognize my duty as a moulder 


of public opinion and an educator of 
youthful minds, by refusing to show 


ORWEGIA upon my screen any picture that might 
have an unpatriotic, unwholesome or 


AMERICA LINE immoral effect upon the life or mind of 








Short Route to any auditor. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany “To give full co-operation with city, 
" =} -§ : Ss . 
en ee Sane state and national governments, and to 


Direct sailings from New York to the ; B 
Glorious Northern Countries, Wide all movements that will tend to raise 


range of choice accommodations; ex- the standards of morality and society 
tensive promenades, and _ attractive and the ideals of the human race. 


verandahs ; excellent cuisine, and “7 so conduct my business as to re- 
renin Doosan flect honor upon my industry and to the 
STAVENGERFJORD—May 24, tune 28, Aug. 27 P : ene 
BERGENSFJORD—June 7, Juiy 7, Aug. 9, Sept. 13 end that the motion-picture theater 
For illustrated Literatu.e apply to may take its rightful place as a real 
NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE and valued asset to the community in 
AGENCY, Inc. which I reside. 
22 Whitehall Street, . i * ra , ’ 
319" Second. Avenue South, Minneapolie, Minn. To honestly advertise al attractions 
REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. with no effort to overpraise or misrep- 
Douglass Bidg., 4th and Union, Seattle, Wash. 
‘L. K. VICKERY resent them for the sake of monetary 
582 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. w 
DAHL STEAMSHIP AGENCY gain. 








O85 Lente AIEEE "Weneinns, Ses. Can. “To deal fairly and honorably with 
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| The Photo-Play 


(Continued from page 35) 


my fellow-man, whether he hb 
whom I am serving or one servi! 

“To use the full power of my 
to further the cause of education, 
ful science and all religions, in 
that the world may be a better p! 
which to live because of my work. 

“To be loyal to my patrons, h 
able with my competitor and just t 
employees. 

“To deliver to all with whom I deg 
the highest quality of service, resolving 
all doubts against myself and remen 
bering at all times that any dishonest 0) 
dishonorable act of mine will reflec 
upon everyone engaged in the great 
dustry of which I am but a smal 
part.” 

Where once the motion-picture wa 
a “freak” and the theater exhibiting it 
a store with a few dozen chairs, a more 
or less white sheet and an aroma al! 
its own, the photo-play today is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, infor 
mative and educational as well as en 
tertaining forces in our orderly uni 
verse; the theaters housing it are liter 
ally palaces of beauty and comfort, th: 
theater-owners themselves men of the 
highest standing in their respective 
communities. Where once the photo 
play and its exhibitor occasioned arched 
eye-brows and shrugged shoulders of 
amused tolerance, they now stand as 
a sound synonym for real, actual public 
service. Today, moving-pictures ars 
absolutely essential in the lives of th: 
people of the world. 

Who can estimate their power? A 
study of the question opens a vast vista 
of their possibilities—social, civic, eco 
nomic, and industrial, and of their in 
calculable advantages to all humanity 
I see, among other things, the League 
of Nations, binding and harmonizing 
all people, developed through a union 
of the screens of the world—the uni 
versal language of the eye. This would 
remove the league from the political 
arenas of the world and bring about 
what its sponsors had in mind: an era 
of better understanding, a greater ap 
preciation of one another’s needs and 
problems, and more good-will toward 
all mankind. 

We in the industry who are most 
concerned in its betterment—and that 
means most of us—are dedicated to th: 
interweaving of its interests with thos 
of real service to our fellows—pub!' 
service. And we feel that a fitting 
slogan or motto for us might be th - 
paraphrase of Coleridge’s immort«! 
words—“He serveth best who love’ 
best, all things both great and small.” 
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What’s the Matter with Our 
Young People? 


(Continued from page 7) 


sed until it has not infrequently 
e to his head; he has been written 
and talked about and preached to 
| he too often feels under obliga- 
to live up to the reputation of be- 
wild devil that he has been 
unted. He hates above all things now 
o be thought unsophisticated. In gen- 
eral he is much less wise and much 
less evil than he would like to have you 
think. His dissipations are pretty 
argely superficial, and this statement 
; quite as true of the young man’s 
-ister as of himself. 


the 


HAD a talk not more than a week 

ago with a young fellow whose rep- 
utation was badly tarnished. He has 
confessed to his friends all sorts of 
dissipations, and it looked as if he 
were pretty far gone in sin. 

“You won’t believe me,” he said, “but 
I’ve done none of the things of which 
I have been talking.” 

“But you’ve boasted of them,” I 
said, “and quite generally, too.” 

“That’s where I’ve been a fool.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“I’ve always been shy and a good 
deal of a prude, perhaps. I wanted the 
fellows to think that I wasn’t afraid of 
anything and that I’d had a lot of ex- 
perience of which they had _ never 
guessed. I guess I thought it would 
make me a hero.” 

His is a tendency of youth today. 
We have pictured him as wild and un- 
conventional and he wants to prove 
that we have been correct in our judg- 
ment. 

Our young people today are different 
from what we were, but we, too, have 
changed, and they are like no one so 
much as like their parents. We who 
are older live more comfortably than 
we did when we were boys and girls, 
and in general more luxuriously. We 
travel faster and farther and in greater 
elegance. We dress better, we live in 
larger and _ better-appointed houses 
than we once did, and in a certain 
sense we make fewer sacrifices; and all 
these changes in ourselves and in our 
environment have had their effect upon 
our young people. If there is anything 
in particular the matter with our 
young people, parents, more than any- 
one else and more than anything else, 
are responsible. Children respond to 
their training in an amazing manner; 
they take on habits very early which 
dominate them throughout life. By the 


time they are twelve or fifteen the path 
they are going to follow has been 
pretty well marked out for them, and 
parents and the home are most largely 
responsible for this choice. 

It is said that young people are ex- 
travagant today. Possibly. Someone 
was speaking to Clara about her fur 
coat or, to be more exact, about one of 


| 


her fur coats, for Clara had three when | 
her mother before her had had to be | 


contented with a modest woolen one 
when she was Clara’s age, and her 
mother’s coat saw service for several 
winters. The fur coat in question was 


a very beautiful one but not very serv- 


iceable. 


“Your coat is se beautiful,” one of | 


her friends remarked; “it is too bad 


that it will wear out so soon.” 

“What matter?” Clara 
“Who wants to wear a fur coat longer 
than one season?” 

Who, indeed? But Clara is not at 
fault; it is her foolish, indulgent par- 
ents. 

There is drinking among young peo- 
ple these days, we are told, and what 
young people go into they often carry 
through with enthusiasm. Butler had 
been dismissed from college for drink- 
ing. He had taken on more than he 
could carry and had been picked up in 


responded. | 


the public streets not knowing either | 


his name or his place of residence. 
was jailed and fined, of course, as 
such derelicts sometimes are. 
mother came to see me to plead his 
case, , 
“We have always had liquor in the 
house,” she explained, “and George has 


been free to take it when he wished. | 


We teach temperance in our family; I 
never dreamed that my boy would go 
to excess.” 

The trouble with Mrs. Butler was 
that she did not know youth. What- 
ever example you set, good or bad, 
youth is always likely to follow to ex- 
cess. What is worth doing at all, espe- 
cially if it contributes to one’s pleas- 


ure, the young person argues, is worth | 


doing as well and thoroughly as you 
can. 
drink, trust him at some time or other 
to do it to the limit. 

Golinken called on me last Saturday. 
He has a son in college, nineteen years 
old, I think he is, and he looks as 
strong and healthy as a well-fed ox. 
His scholastic record so far does not 
show any indication of overwork on his 
part. it is, in fact, some fifty points 
below the average of college. Mr. 


He | 


His | 





If you teach a boy at home to | 








To Rotarians 
going to EUROPE 
and the Ostend 
Convention 


Selected committees of Rotarians, 
and travel agents of long experi- 
ence, are giving infinite care to 
the details of your trip abroad, 
this summer. 


There is ONE detail, however, you 
will have to arrange for yourself 
—the most important and the 
most necessary detail of all:— 


Safe and Serviceable 
Travel MONEY 


fully assured when you carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques insure you, wher- 
ever you are, against loss or theft 
of the money you invest in them. 
If you lose them, or they are 
stolen, you are not the loser. The 
American Express Company makes 
good the amount (if, of course, 
they have not been countersigned 
or used for value). 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 Cheques—bound in a handy 
leather wallet. They cost only 
75 cents for $100 worth. You sign 
them once when you buy them— 
and again when you use them. 


They are safe and serviceable, 
convenient to carry, handy to use. 
They are spendable coin in any 
country. Their sky-blue color is 
known everywhere, their money 
value recognized. 


In addition to their money-safety 
value, carriers of these Cheques 
are everywhere assured the help- 
ful Personal Service of American 
Express representatives — endless 
in its variety, constant and effi- 
cient. Americans traveling abroad 
have used this Service with the ut- 
most satisfaction for more than 
36 years. 

Be sure, therefore, before you 
start, to insure your trip of its 
most necessary detail. Change 
your money into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 

FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries; or plan your cruise 
or tour through the American Express 


= Travel Department J 
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by fast luxurious trains. 









Meet Your 
Fellow Rotarians 
in South Africa 


} and enjoy while visiting them— 
HE. land of mellow sunshine and invigorating climate. The land of 
mystic magnificence—of towering mountains, majestic waterfalls, beau- 


tiful rivers and verdant veld. The land of modern cities and native Kraals. 


The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, botanical gardens, game re- 
serves and primeval forests. Where you can motor over fine roads or travel 
Where you can see— 
The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 
The Magic Cango 
The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening Ostrich 
The Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Send 10 cents (to cover postage) for fully illustrated 
175-page travel book, “‘Cape of Good Hope.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
BOWLING GREEN OFFICES, No. 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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You'll want Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 


national Convention at Ostend a 

North America policy on your 
baggage and personal effects will safe- 
guard you against financial loss if they 
are lost, stolen or destroyed by fire or 
accident, en route or in your hotel. 


|: you’re going to the Rotary Inter- 


The rates on this protection are very 
low—the cost is negligible when com- 
pared with the loss a baggage mishap 
can entail, 

Any North America representative, 
or your insurance broker, can give you 
this inexpensive protection for your 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 


















ersonal effects—for the Ostend trip, 
by the year or for any designated 
period of time. 
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81 W-LAKE ST. CHICAGO 














MAPLE GROVE 


maple nut TAFFY. 80c a Ib. prepaid; 
12 2-oz cakes pure maple SUGAR, $1.10 
prepaid; extra flavory Grade 1 maple 
SYRUP, $3.50 per gal. (express collect). 
WRITE FOR FOLDER other products. 


MAPLE GROVE CANDIES, Inc., Kitchen X-1, 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. gees 














“se bd 
Brother to Golf 


Young and old, male and female play it on 

the lawn. More fun than a circus. Send 

for circulars. 

THE MAPLE LUMBER COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 
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Golinken’s purpose in calling « 
is to get permission for his son 
of a motor-car in his passage to 
from his lodging-place. 
“You see,” the father explains, 
son lives five blocks from the ca 
and sometimes when he gets up ; 
tle late in the mornings it is ra: o, 
hard for him to make his nine-o’e) ck 
class. A car would save time for hi:).” 
I could see that it might. 
“You see, he has flat feet—not 
but annoying—and walking is 
pleasant.” 
I explained that nothing is bett; 
for flat feet than walking moderate 
distances and that open-air exercis 


are helpfully stimulating to the brain. 


but he could not see it. 


OW Golinken had a very hard tim: 
when he was a boy. He had no op 
portunity to go to school. He worked 
as an apprentice for years to learn a 
trade with not enough remuneration to 
pay for his meals. He rose in the 
world from sheer force of will 
through hard work. He is a success 
ful business man now but he cannot 
see that he got where he is through 
meeting difficulties and overcoming 
them, through sacrifice and doing with- 
out things to accomplish his purpose. 
He has given his son the easiest life 
possible—fur coats and motor-cars and 
plenty of spending money. He has not 
taught him to deny himself anything. 
Whatever he wants he has only to ask 
for it. And the boy is a loafer, sleep- 
ing late in the morning, too lazy to 
walk five blocks by nine o’clock in the 
morning and satisfied to do work far 
below the average, and the father is 
satisfied to have him do this sort of 
work. 

“I did enough hard work when I was 
a boy,” Golinken explains to me, “for 
the whole family, and made enough 
sacrifice. I want my boy to have an 
education; I want him to have an easy 
time; I do not want him to go through 
what I went through.” 
should get anything of the training 

Many parents feel as he does. They 
are unwilling that their children 
that has made the older people what 
they are, and so they pamper and in 
dulge their children and humor them 
and make them soft and selfish. 

My answer to the question that 
found in my title is that there 
nothing the matter with our young 
people. Where they have had the di 
cipline of home and have been taug’' 
to work and rely upon themselve:, 
where they have been grounded in t! 
principles of love and sacrifice as ma! 
of them still have, they are the mc 
wonderful young people in the wo! 
and they are going to do great thin, 


and 
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beyond what we have been able 
1o. 
‘he trouble, where there is trouble, 
argely with the parents who coddle 
r children and make their life too 

and easy. There are too many 
nskin coats and flashy-looking run- 
juts. There are too many extrav- 
int allowances and too many formal 
ties when the young people who go 
them should be playing children’s 
mes or at home in bed. Too many 
ung people are not taught to work 
to do their best at whatever they 


iertake. Parents are quite satisfied 
en their children accomplish the; 
ommonplace. 


Our young people as a whole are 
judged, too, quite commonly by the 

capades and the derelictions of the 
few. In general I have found that 
from eighty to ninety per cent of the 
young people with whom I have to do 
are conscientious and hard working and 
anxious to do well. It is the minority 
of ten per cent who have stirred up 
comment and made themselves notori- 
ous by their irregularities, and for 
these things foolish, indulgent parents 
are most largely responsible. 





Ladman’s Corner 
(Continued from page 15) 


and shout stern orders to the solitary 
streets. 

“That was er bad one,” he explained 
to Captain Joe who had been watching 
him one morning clear an unseen traf- 
fic tangle and prevent several imagi- 
nary smashes. 

“How many were there, Ladman?” 
the Captain asked. 

“Thousands and hundreds,” he an- 
swered with reckless disregard for 
mathematical sequence. 

“You need help on this corner,” the 
Captain ventured, and immediately re- 
gretted his facetiousness. The wide 
blue eyes were on him in astonished 
reproach. 

“I was just joking, Ladman,” he 
apologized. “You are doing fine.” A 
smile of forgiveness rewarded him. 
Captain Joe went away feeling like a 
pardoned penitent. 

Ladman had been policing his corner 
at irregular intervals for two weeks 
when a real-estate man drove up to the 
bungalow on the other side of the street 
and took down the “For Rent” sign. A 
few days later a taxicab deposited a 
stout woman, an anaemic girl, and much 
baggage before the front door. 

“Who are our neighbors, Mother?” 
Mrs. Calvert and Ladman were en- 
grossed in planting azaleas in the 
flower bed which bordered the veranda 
“0 that they did not hear the Captain’s 
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hght gravel path. A 


shadow of annoyance crossed his wife’s 


step on the 


face. 

“Some of the winter people, I sup- 
pose,” she answered. Mrs. Calvert was 
not enthusiastic over the prospect of 
Santa Rosa becoming a resort for win 
ter tourists. 

“I’m ’fraid of the strange woman,” 
Ladman spoke up. 

“Why?” the Captain asked, surprised 
at the quiver of anxiety in Ladman’s 


voice 


Choose ¢he 
Red Star Line 
direct 
to BELGIUM 


“I’m afraid of the strange woman,” 
he repeated. 
“There’s lots of strange folks that 


ain’t bad folks, Ladman,” Captain Joe 
assured him. “Mother, I reckon we had 
better make ourselves acquainted with 
the new folks across the street.” 

sighed 
called at 


“T suppose so,” Mrs. Calvert 


The same afternoon they 
the bungalow. 
button at the side of the 
buzzed faintly. 


“Who is it?” a 


The Captain pushed the 


loor; a bell 


called 


} 
snaryp voice 


en eee ~~ e 
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Hotel Oneida, 
Oneida, N. Y, 


Your Town Can Have a 


Hotel Like This! 


Community owned (Hockenbury 
financed) Hotel Oneida, Oneida, 
N. Y., makes its bow to a waiting 
public. 


Constructed at a cost below $2,500 
per room, Hotel Oneida will an- 
swer a real community need, at a 
price the guest can easily pay. 
The same financial plan that made 
this splendid small-city hotel pos- 
sible is available for other under- 
hoteled towns and cities. 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to community hotel fi- 
nance, may be the means of secur- 
ing adequate and modern hotel 
facilities for your town. We'll send 
it gladly to those whose names are 
on our complimentary Rotarian 
list ““R-5."" Just ask us; that’s alll 
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'from within. Mrs. Calvert stiifened, 
{and looked at her husband. But the 
|Captain was bent on being friendly. 
“Just some neighbors, Ma’am,” he 
icalled back. “We just came over to get 
| acquainted.” 
| “I’ll be out just as soon as I can 
|wash my hands,” the voice came back 
|querulously. 

| It was not a cordial reception, but 
|the visitors sat in the porch-chairs and 
Presently the door was opened 
with a vigorous pull, and a _ stout, 
bobbed-haired woman of half a century 
esate faced them. 





“I am Mrs. Raubly,” she announced 


<< -j |in a tone that indicated she was pre- 


Esecenmeiish | who denied it. 


| pared to deal summarily with any one 


| “We are the Calverts,” the Captain 
‘countered gently, accepting her state- 
| ment at its face value. ‘We live across 
the street there; we just came over to 
say ‘Howdy.’ ” 

| Mrs. Raubly threw her bold glance 
jon Mrs. Calvert and read disapproval 
|in the half-closed grey eyes. The women 
| nodded, disliking each other instinctive- 
ily, the mutual hostility of two funda- 
{mentally different types of womanhood. 

“Well, sit down,” Mrs. Raubly 
jordered rather than invited. “It’s warm 
jenough out here on the porch.” 
| “Yes Ma’am, it’s plenty warm,” Cap- 
|tain Joe agreed, drawing his coat a bit 
|more snugly about him. “I hope you 
‘like our town, Ma’am.” Mrs. Raubly 
| Ploughed through her bobbed locks with 
}a powerful forefinger, a signal that she 
was going to speak her mind. 

“T do, and I don’t,” was the verdict. 
“The climate is not bad,” she added by 
way of elucidating her profound para- 
dox, “but this house! The very idea 
of a house not having a cellar and a 
ifurnace!” 

“Our houses 








are adapted to our 
climate,” Mrs. Calvert retorted, her 
cheeks flaming. Mrs. Raubly was on 
the point of making a withering reply 
when she happened to spy Ladman on 
the street corner, busy with his imagi- 
[nary traffic duties. 

“Do you employ idiots to police your 
streets?” she asked. 

“He ain’t employed, Ma’am,” the 
Captain interrupted genially, hoping to 
smother the rising tempers. “He’s just 
playing; he’s never grown up in his 
mind.” 

“Do you permit idiots to roam your 
streets?” Mrs. Raubly was not to be 
denied a categorical answer. 

“There ain’t any harm in_ him, 
Ma’am. He’s just a child, just a pore 
child.” 

“There is harm in all unbalanced 
minds,” Mrs. Raubly corrected. 

“He’s not unbalanced, Ma’am. 
mind’s not grown, that’s all.” 

“Has he been examined by an alien- 





His 
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“Not as I know of,” Captain Jo. 
mitted. 

Mrs. Raubly studied Ladman { 
silent minute. He had halted an i; 
inary touring car with one mena 
uplifted hand, while with the oth: 
was motioning a ghostly sedan to | 
Mrs. Raubly swung her gaze back 
the Captain, her eyes bulging a 
ingly. 

“Dementia!” was the diagnosis. 
is a public menace.” Just then a gr 
of children appeared, dawdling me: 
homeward. Seeing Ladman, they 
gan calling to him, “Hey, Ladma 
Hey there!” the shrill, gleeful voic 
mingling like a symphony of b 
songs. At the curb they paused, simu 
lating obedience to traffic laws. 

“Can we pass now, Ladman?” they 
were shouting at him. Ladman peer 
up and down the streets. 

“All right now,” he said; “come on! 
They ran across in mock haste, then 
flocked back to him, crowding about 
him, pummelling his back, pulling at 
his hands. Ladman was the happiest 
child among them. 

“A terrible menace!” was the Ca; 
tain’s final remark as he and Mrs. Ca! 
vert rose to take their leave. 


‘Tes afternoon following the Cal 

verts’ visit to the new occupant ot 
the bungalow, found Ladman again 
duty.” He was in the act of jotting 
down on a piece of paper the license 
number of an invisible culprit who wa 
defiantly exceeding the speed limit, 
when a message over the invisible wii 
of his sixth sense made him shudder. In 
voluntarily he raised his eyes to the 
bungalow. Mrs. Raubly’s face wa 
framed in an open window, her unsmi! 
ing, hostile eyes fixed on him. Ladman 
turned away and slunk across the 
street, slipping through the side gate 
into the back yard, where Aunt Cally, 
the colored washer-woman was decorat 
ing clothes-lines with the Calvert laun 
dry. Aunt Cally had seen the face in 
the window; she had seen Ladman’: 
face too as he came through the gate. 
Aunt Cally’s heart was filled wit! 
wrath and pity. Squeezing a rinsed gar- 
ment in a mighty hand, she made a 
threatening gesture toward the bunga 


“on 


low. 

“T’s a good mind to bust her ‘twee 
de eyes with dis wet shurt,” sh 
rumbled. “Don’t you pay no ’tentio: 


to her, honey,” she counselled Ladman, 
the rumble subsiding to a croon. 
Ladman continued to perform hi 
mythical traffic duties on the corner, 
but after Mrs. Raubly’s arrival he wa 
never beyond a sense of uneasiness. H: 
did not chuckle so often, and the blu: 
eyes were clouded with a lurking fea: 
It was strange that he did not apando 
his quixotic réle under the unfriendly 
scrutiny which daily terrified him 
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enever the unsmiling face was look 
jown upon him it was always from 
same window. The window had an 
canny fascination for him. Instinc- 
ely he knew the face was there be- 
e he saw it. Mrs. Raubly never had 
ything to say to him, but Ladman 
need under her wordless persecution. 
e may have honestly believed that he 
a potential danger, or the im- 
lpable inquisition with which she tor- 
nted him may have from the 
avistie trait that still lingers in some 
iman beings—the desire to torture a 
elpless thing. 


come 


Captain Joe’s recumbent body was 
eposing in the big rocking chair, his 
feet were at rest on the banister rail- 
ng; his soul, under the lethal influence 
of a noon-day meal, drifting deliciously 
toward slumberland, when a heavy step 
on the veranda abruptly recalled it to 
its corporeal dwelling. Mrs. Raubly, 
er fore-shortened locks tossing gal- 
lantly, was charging like a plumed 
knight on the drowsing occupant of the 
rocking-chair. The Captain blinked, 
rubbed his eyes, and scrambled to his 
teet. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” Mrs. Raubly 
aid, looking the disgust she felt for 
anyone who could sleep in the day time. 

“T was just waking up,” the Captain 
lied politely. ‘Have a seat, Ma’am. 
I'll go tell my wife you are here.” Mrs. 
Raubly wasted no time in explaining 
the purpose of her visit. It was not a 
social call. 

“T have been informed that you are 
the mayor of Santa Rosa.” From the 
way in which she said it she might have 
been a sort of embodied grand jury re- 
turning an indictment. 

“Well, sort’er,” confessed the mayor 
of Santa Rosa. 

“Are you the mayor of Santa Rosa?” 
Mrs. Raubly was in no mood for 
trifling. 

“Well, yes Ma’am.” 

“Then, I protest against that public 
menace on our corner.” 


9) 


“Ladman? 
“Yes, if that is his name.” 

“But, he ain’t a menace, ma’am.” 
“Are you an authority on mental dis- 
Mrs. Raubly permitted the 
question to fall from the altitude of 
lofty scorn. But somehow it failed to 
squelch the mayor’s gentle spirit. 

“I’m un authority on Ladman, I 
reckon,” he acknowledged. 

“Are you an authority on mental dis- 
eases?” The repetition for emphasis, 
further emphasized by the stamping of 
a stoutly shod foot, bored through Cap- 
tain Joe’s almost nettle-proof patience 
to a forgotten nerve center. 

“Are you?” he retorted. Mrs. Raubly 
refused to be catechised. 


eases?” 
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“He is 


she vehemently declared. 


a public menace, I tell you,” 


“Just a child, ma’am!” The mayor 
was his gentle self again. 
“T insist on his removal from this 


corner!” Anger was mounting in the 
righteous soul of the defender of the 
like the red of the 


June. 


public weal line 


thermometer on a sunny day in 


“Now, Mrs. 
began in a conciliatory tone. 


Raubly, Captain Joe 


“Will you have him removed?” she 
asked, her voice sharp with edged 
words. The little o!d man adjusted his 


spectacles. 


“No, ma’am. I won't!” he said slow 


ly. It was his ultimatum, and Mrs. 
Raubly knew it. She took a step for 
ward, and thrust a forefinger under 


Captain Joe’s nose. 
“T warn you, something terrible is 
But she 


going to happen. Good day!” 


could not resist sending the Parthian 
arrow. Halfway down the walk, she 
stopped, and pivoted about. 

“When it does,” she called back, 
“don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

“T won’t, ma’am!” she was assured. 


Som ETHING terrible did happen. It 

: 
rainy morning in 

on his 


happened on a 
April. Ladman 
earnestly signaling his mythical motor 
ists. Not a Mrs. 
Raubly, in rain-coat and rubbers, was 
crossing the street toward Ladman. He 
saw her and was about to step aside to 
let her pass when he espied an imagi- 
nary racer coming on with murderous 
Something, something like the 
urge of duty in the grip of terror, 
made him act as he did. The spectral 
car bearing down on his only 
enemy, the only person whom he feared. 


Was corner, 


car was to be seen. 


speed. 


Was 


“Look out!” he cried in genuine 
alarm, seizing her by the arm to pull 
her away from the fanciful peril. It 
was chivalry. It was knighthood in 
flower, but the beauty of it was lost 
on Mrs. Raubly. She glared at him in 
amazement, her body rigid with fury. 
Then she struck him, struck him in the 
face, knocking off his cap. And Lad- 
man stood there, looking at his cap ly- 
ing in the mud. He stood there in the 
drizzling rain, while the woman flayed 


him with abusive epithets, and dozens 


of ethereal motor cars whizzed by un- | 


heeded. 

A loaded truck rounded the corner 
and lumbered down the sloping street 
to where the little tragedy was being 
enacted. The had sounded a 
raucous warning before his wheels be- 
gan to slide. Rage must have deafened 


driver 


the woman, for she stood fixed to the | 


spot, oblivious to the approach of dan- 
ger. 
In another moment both would have 


Ladman had lifted a startled face. | 


l 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
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been struck down. The man :; } 
steering-wheel was frantically try 
stop the truck, but the wheels cou 


a a 
rominence is an Asset |Eapenees 
became the hero of Santa Rosa. 
But t t th a quick movement, he shoved the \ 
no rs | e -" from him, shoved with all his stre: 


She fell unhurt, a good foot, cle 
the sliding wheels. The motion t 
him off his feet, and he slipped, 
the wheels slid on, helplessly, ruth| 

They laid him on the wide be 
Mrs. Calvert’s guest room with its | 
flowered wall-paper. All that day, 
eyes were closed in a heavy, stur 
sleep, while the rain fell drearily 
the shingled roof. Only once did 
spirit struggle back toward consci: 
ness. It was late in the evening y 
the doctor had called again. Capt 
Joe, Mrs. Calvert, and Aunt Cally w 
at the foot of the bed watching 
white face on the pillow, when La 
man’s eyes opened. 

“Look out there!” he called. H 
gaze was fixed on something in the 
tance, something coming toward 
over an invisible highway. Whatever 
was, he saw it without fear, saw 
even as something humorous. He wa 
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he rose, and nodded to the sorrowing 
group at the foot of the bed. Captair 
, Joe went with him to the veranda 
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Size of Waist Height........ Weight wet night. The old oak tree sagged 
wearily. The lantern on the bow-sprit 
post shed a melancholy light on Lad 
man’s desolate corner. 
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By Isla Paschal Richardson 
i there’s love within your heart, 

Say it now. 
If a truth you could impart, 
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Just a smile may dry a tear, 
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B Free Trial Offer— 
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I tried all kinds of diets and 
exercises to get rid of a bulg- 
ing abdomen but got little 
help from them. On the ad- 
vice of a brother Shriner I 
sent for a Director Belt on 
free trial. It made me look 
thinner at once and took 10 
inches off my waist in 60 
days. I feel and look 5 years 
younger. —Samuel R. Verst, 
Chicago (Shrine). 


ine 





















The Director Belt reduced my 
girth fully 8 inches in less than 
2 months. I haven’t felt as 
comfortable in years as I have 
since I began to wear it. — E, 
Tumler, Milwaukee (Elks). 





The 
change in my waist measure 
7 or 8 in, in just a few weeks and I am 


Director Belt has made a big 


It took off 


I gladly recom- 
Wallis Bennett, 


losing fat right along 
mend the “Director’’ 
Chicago (Rotary) 


| Try the“DIRECTOR” at Our Risk 


You just slip it on. No fastenings of any 
kind to bother with. No adjusting to do 
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Accept — 
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and you have a sense of perfect comfort. 
No need to diet or to take tiresome, heart- 
straining exercises. This is the natural 
way to reduce - the 
way that safeguards 
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how the Director Belt quickly took off their 
surplus fat. Thousands of other men who 
have sent for the “Director” on our free trial 


offer could tell you of similar experiences. your health and 
But we don’t ask you to take brings the quickest, This Gone — that 
: most satisfactory 
their word or ours that the cuits Prove the ugly bulge 


“Director” positively will 
reduce an over-sized abdo- 
men without any change in 
your living habits. We say— 


“Director” at our 
risk on this free 
trial offer. 


Offer! 


No matter what you 
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Belt has taken off 9 o7 
10in. and I’m just about 
the right size now. I al- 
so feel much more active 
than before.— H. W 
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creeping up and 
coat wrinkling. A 
leading public 
speaker says: “The ‘Director’ has made 
me feel at home in a dress suit. I used to 


actually look funny in 
one.” Don’t order a new (|SERESEREREERERREREREEREE 
LANDON & WARNER, 


suit until you have tried 
332 S. La Salle St., Dept. G-5 Chicago 
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will fit like a kid glove— 
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En Route to 


OSTEND 


Enjoy a pre-sailing sojourn of a few 
days in New York . . . and for the 
complete rounding out of your 
pleasure, come to 


The 
GHaldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd & 34th Streets 
OFFICIAL 


ROTARY 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK 


In the center of everything worth 
while . . . known the world over for 
its old fashioned hospitality, incom- 
parable service and cuisine, and pres- 
tige for the celebrities it has enter- 
tained. 


These ROTARY Hotels 
Under the Same Management 
The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 

Philadelphia 
The WILLARD 
Washington 
The WINDSOR 
Montreal 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES 
CORPORATION 














OBSTACLE GOLF 


It’s Golf Time all the Time with an 
Obstacle Golf set. 

Mfd. by 
The Mason Mfg. Co., South Paris, Me. 


Write for information 











r Can Take Ten Strokes 
Off Your Best Score 


When I say I can take 10 strokes off 
your best score I mean exactly that. 

have done it for hundreds of other 
men who were admittedly ‘‘dubs’’ at 
the ay and have quickly acquired a 
stroke that is the envy of many 
fessional. A perfect drivin: stroke i is 
the secret of golf success. ‘len 
tice for years and spend handel o of 
dollars to acquire the stroke you 4 
get with 10 minutes’ p 

day—and for less money than dd 
pay for a dozen golf balls. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
You achieve this with the 
Clisbee Golf Stroke Guide 
*—a simple mechanical de- 
vice that isters any 
hidden shift in the body 
os “ like clockwork ht be- 
* fore your eyes. Practice A ag m4 
or out — wherever there is 
swing a club — with or without actually hitting the the ball. 
You can prove it without risking a penny on my 
Offer (see coupon below.) 
24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 
To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am offer- 
ing free with it, a course covering every phase of we. 
These lessons are the result of years of a 
struction experience. If you are a beginner they ll give 
youa flying start to a good -—, f — Ld eal 
timer’’ you will find them good to brush u 9 
the weak spots. They are FREE with the Clisbee ¢ Golf 
Stroke Guide. Mail the coupon nee, at my risk. If not 
one satisfied at the end of a week's trial, your money 
ll be setundes. The trial will cost you nothing. 
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| The Inglorious Foolproofer 


most crowded street in the rush hour, 
while each person who puts in a call 
is alone, seeing nothing of the crowd, 
and firmly believing that his call is 
the most important, and that “Central” 
can take her time and give him what he 
wants. 

For instance, the subscriber used to 
say “1234 Main,” and numbers were 
printed that way in the directory. But 
this caused delay in heavy traffic, be- 
cause the operator, grasping the “jack” 
when the light flashed before her, 
ready to make the connection, had to 
wait until she had got the number be- 
fore learning the exchange. When the 
order was changed to “Main 1234,” 
she could turn toward the “Main” sec- 
tion of the switchboard while waiting 
for the number. A matter of the frac- 
tion of a second? Yes, but those frac- 


| tions saved on even a day’s telephoning 
| run into years in the course of a month, 


and large money economies on appa- 
ratus. 

Thousands of folks reversed the 
order when the exchange was given 
first in telephone directories. Others 
adopted the new order when “Central” 
spoke numbers that way. Quite a few 
obstinate subscribers in every town in- 
sisted on sticking to the old formula, 
and some even argued it with “Cen- 
tral,” insisting that it was a trifle, and 
pedantic. But the foolproofer won 
them all over, finally, by suggestion, 
“Central” was told not to argue, but 
simply repeat the number the right 
way, pleasantly, and by and by the 
obstinate individuals forgot that they 
had some sort of argument with the 
telephone company. 


ONE of the biggest jobs of fool- 

proofing ever undertaken by tele- 
phone engineers has been the finding of 
names for central offices in big cities. 
It seems an easy, natural thing that a 
certain exchange in New York should 
be called “Cathedral.” But the word 
was adopted to meet such a bewilder- 
ment of conditions that, the wonder is, 
a word was ever found at all, in the 
English or any other language. First, 
it describes a definite section of the 
city so well that it is a sort of word 
picture. Then, it must be easily spoken 
and understood over the telephone, a 
matter of similarity between different 
sounds and letters. It must be differ- 
ent from every other exchange name 
used in the city. And when the dial 
telephone was introduced, its first three 





letters had to be different in combina- 
tion from those of any other exchange. 
Just to name a telephone exchange 
“Cathedral,” it was necessary to list 





thousands of possible words, taken 





(Continued from page 23) 


from streets, land records, hist 
directories, dictionaries, and 
sources. These lists were given a 
liminary sorting, and all but a 
names rejected for some good r 
Then the dozen possible names 
tested thousands of times over the 
phone, by being repeated, w 
down, and misunderstandings 
wrong connections tabulated. \\ 
after several hundred thousand ¢ 
“Cathedral” was decided upon as mos: 
suitable, the engineers thoughtful), 
asked the authorities of the Cathedra 
of St. John the Divine, in the n 
exchange neighborhood, whether they 
had any objection to its use—and 
thankfully adopted it when the clergy 
approved. The final sanction fo 
“Cathedral” bore the signatures of thy 
telephone company’s president, two 
vice-presidents, the general manager, 
general superintendent of traffic, traffi 
engineer and an assistant secretary, 
together with the verbal sanction of 
the Dean of the Cathedral! Just to 
find a single word that the cosmo 
politan folks of New York could use, 
unthinkingly, without making mistakes 

It is human nature to hunt for a 
weak point in a mechanical device. See 
how people pit their wits against the 
slot machine! Getting a piece of gum 
without a penny, or even weighing two 
persons for one cent, isn’t dishonesty 
so much as a test of ingenuity with 
the inventor of the machine. 

A manufacturer of harness for 
farmers’ teams has always made it 
several times as strong as necessary 
for even the heaviest farm work be- 
cause, his harness is sold on strength, 
and one farmer in three who buys a 
set immediately hitches his team to a 
tree and tries to break the harness. 

Is the average boy a fool? Not in 
my opinion—yet the foolproofer has to 
solve many a boy problem, especially 
since boys have so many mechanical 
things to play with. 

A toy manufacturer recently told me 
about an interesting job of foolprofing 
an electrical transformer for use with 
boys’ playthings, like motors and 
trains. To run these toys from the 
ordinary lighting current used in the 
home, it is necessary to have a trans 
former that will reduce it from 11° 
volts to the few volts needed for play 
Naturally, such a transformer woul( 
be intensely interesting to a boy-— 
sooner or later he will want to find 
out what’s inside it. Wherefore, th« 
foolproofing expert has made it hard 
for him to take the transforme 
apart, connected or unconnected. Ther: 
are no screws that he can tackle, be 
cause the transformer case is fastenec 
by welding or other means that mak« 
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parent to the boy that tinkering 
break or spoil it. If he persists 
iding out what’s inside, the trans- 
er will be damaged so he cannot 
it on current again, avoiding 
er, and teaching him the wisdom 
e darkey who said he knew enough 
electricity to let it alone. If 
a transformer has loose parts that 
yy can tinker with, crevices into 
h he can insert a knife blade, 
ig connections that he can loosen 
re-fasten, he will want to tinker— 
otherwise, he wouldn’t be a real boy. 
So all parts of that kind are eliminated, 
to prevent damage and mishaps, and 
ell-designed toy transformer made 
afe to play with as a jack-knife. 

The eternal boy in still another phase 

found in the millions of unskilled 
.borers who do rough work—many of 
them of foreign birth, unable to read, 
knowing very little English. To them, 
must be entrusted millions of dollars 
worth of intricate labor-saving appara- 
tus. The air drillisa ready example. It 
must be made with parts fitted to watch 
precision, and then turned over to a 
iriller who drags it around the dust, 
mud and ooze of mines, quarries, 
building jobs, highway construction. 
Some of the highest-paid experts on 
the payroll of a concern making appa- 
ratus of this kind are the foolproof- 
ers who, figuratively, make the china 
shop safe against the bull. 

Some years ago a New York ex- 
porter, going through a department 
store, stumbled over a tin contraption 
that aroused his interest. A clerk told 
him it was an ice cream freezer, but 
didn’t sell, for some reason. Exam- 
ining the device, he discovered that it 
really made ice cream with little trou- 
ble, but that no directions came with 
it. A housewife, to make ice cream 
with the thing, had to know as much 
about physics as the inventor. Buying 
the patent rights, he improved the in- 
vention until all elements of difficulty 
and uncertainty were eliminated, and 
then started selling by demonstration 
—showing purchasers how the freezer 
worked. Intelligent foolproofing ap- 
plied to the obscure invention that he 
stumbled over is making him rich. 

In every big plant making me- 
chanical apparatus, you will find the 
“Foolproofing Department,” if you 
know where to look for it—only, it is 
generally called “Research” instead. 
And there, they will show you all sorts 
of interesting experiments in progress, 
being made to find out what really 
happens when the machine is turned 
over to the human owner or operator. 

Buy a nice new adding machine, and 
give it to an office boy to total up in- 
voices during his spare moments—how 
long will it last; where break down 
first? In the Research department of 
an adding-machine factory the chief 


a 
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engineer will unlock a sound-proof box 
and show you an adding machine be- 
ing operated by motor-driven fingers 
that press down its keys several hun- 
dred thousand times daily, for weeks 


on end. When a part fails, it is one 
that requires improvement to stand 
office-boy abuse. 

The first adding machines often 


broke down because different operators | 


ran them different ways—some fast, 


some slow, some hard, some jerkily. | 


Mechanical tests indicated that a sta- 


bilizer was needed, and today, in that | 


make of adding machine, a “dashpot 
valve” can be seen. Pretty well hid- 
den in the mechanism, it is a sort of 
balance wheel, or safety valve, that 
takes up all the jerky movements of 
the human operator 


OW long would it take to talk a 
telephone to death? In the testing 
laboratory of a telephone apparatus 
plant they actually have a phonograph 


to find out when 
breakdown develop. They have a half- 
dozen real boys “plugging in” with 
jacks and cords such as you’ve seen on 
private switchboards, to learn when 
the plug and the cord begin to wear 
out—and also a mechanical boy that 
performs the same operation millions 
of times. They have rooms in which 
the hot damp breath of the jungle is 
imitated by steam, and the dry baking 
heat of the desert, and the cold of the 
Arctic, and the grimy darkness of 
mines and tunnels, and in these rooms 
telephone apparatus is tested to meet 
conditions found in world-wide service 
—practically, to make it proof against 
any conditions in which anybody will 
unthinkingly ask it to work. The pur- 
chaser will not think. He isn’t asked 
to think. He pays his money, and 
gets something that will work, because 
the thinking has been done for him 
by the foolproofer. 


But it all comes down to people in 
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A “Stop” Sign 


Well may the tired and hungry 
motorist be grateful to see that 


sign. 
He knows that every one of the 
twenty-four United Hotels spells 
hospitality, comfort and delicious 
food. 

That's what has made the name 
famous among those who travel 
and want the best at moderate 


. | rates. 
talking to a telephone, days at a time, | 


the first signs of | 





the end. What they will do a million | 
times, or do only once, is the big prob- | 


lem in foolproofing. 

Motor-truck engineers worked a good 
many years to bring the commercial 
automobile to the point where it could 
actually displace the truck horse. 
When they could go to a business man 
and prove it, and induce him to sell 
his horses and substitute motor trucks, 
the battle was won—apparently. 

Not so fast, though! There was a 
human being to be considered—the 
truck driver who had driven the horses. 
He had been a faithful employee, and 
couldn’t be discharged. He knew all 
about getting freight in and out of 
docks and sidings, so that no chauffeur, 
just capable of running a motor truck, 
could take his place. He had to be 
kept, and trained, and yet was rather 





Let us help you with your vaca 
tion plans. Write for road maps 
and travel information. 
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If you travel to 
Switzerland 


do by all means visit the 


RIGI 


The famous mountain in 
Europe. The worldly cele- 
brated point of view 


on the Lake 
of Lucerne 








To be reached from 
ZURICH by the 
ARTH-RIGI RAILWAY 

via Goldau 
from Lucerne by the 
Rigi-Railway via Vitznau 














BASLE — BASEL (Switzerland) 


Grand Hotel Victoria & National + 
right opposite Central Station. First class 
with every modern comfort. Single rooms 
and apartments with Bath and Toilette. 
Running hot and cold water in the rooms. 
Large public rooms. 

Proprietor, Paul Otto 
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| hostile toward the motor truck, and 
| able to damage it through spite or 
| ignorance. 

| His co-operation was won by treat- 
ing him as a human being. A special 
kind of human being. For he was 
usually a big fellow, proud of his 
bodily strength, glorying in the power 
to swing barrels and bales about, de- 
lighting in a fight with any fellow his 
size and weight. Motor truck folks 
took hold right there. Far from argu- 
ing that he ought not to be a “rough- 
neck,” but put on a uniform cap and 
white collar to run a motor truck, they 
complimented him upon his strength, 
gave him credit for having learned to 
apply it to the heavy work of his daily 
job, and suggested that a man able to 
utilize muscle power to that extent 
would find interest in applying me- 
chanical power. Right there, they be- 
gan to teach the “stunts” that you will 
see motor truck drivers using today, 
such as lifting a grand piano six 
stories into an apartment house win- 
dow by simply backing a motor truck 
a couple of hundred feet. Between 
lifting a barrel of sugar by sheer 
muscle and the right “holt,” and lifting 
the piano, there is only a difference of 
some fifty or a hundred horsepower. 
That’s all! The way of doing it can 
be left to the driver’s ingenuity, and 
when he has fifty horsepower to play 
with instead of his own limited muscle, 
he adopts the better plaything, and 
would fight before he gave it up. 

A foolproofing story somewhat out 
of the ordinary, but true to human 
nature, was told me by the manager of 
a fine hotel, opened some years ago 
in a Western mining-town. This was 
a shirt-sleeve town, a collarless town 
in summer, and a tobacco-chewing town. 
The slouchy fellow who chewed to- 
bacco and went without coat or collar, 
generally owned a mine, and was 
wealthy. 

This hotel manager had been brought 
from the East to open a new hostelry 
with all the metropolitan fittings. And 
among the furnishings ordered for the 
big lobby, along with specially woven 
one-piece rugs and imported divans, he 
found a lot of highly ornate cuspidors! 
Somebody had thought of the tobacco 
chewers, and provided for them. All 
things were to be in keeping. The 
art cuspidors were billed at eighty 
dollars apiece! 

Those classy cuspidors never ap- 
peared in the grand lobby. He sold 
them for twelve dollars apiece to get 
them out of the way. There were no 
cuspidors in the lobby, because this 
hotel man had observed that, when 
cuspidors are handy, they invite the 
marksmanship of men who don’t chew 
tobacco at all, and that when there 
are no cuspidors, the tobacco chewers 
get along without them. Leaving out 





the cuspidors not only stopped spitting 
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Lovely position, centre of the 
Italian Lakes. Protected aga 
northern winds. Southern veg 

tion. Centre for splendid exci 
sions. Electrical and Mounta 


Railways. Regular naviga- 
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lobby, but by and by, when mine 
got over their nervousness, they 
y put on collars and coats to 
in the grand lobby, because they 
the atmosphere. 

uring out which way the cat will 
, making it jump that way, never 
g it suspect that it did what had 
figured out in advance,—getting 
credit if it jumps right— 
it’s foolproofing! 





\’nusual Stories of 
Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 33) 


ican Revolution to erect a memorial, 


given a substantial subscription to a | 


Catholic hospital, futhered ar- 
chaeological exploration in his State, 
helped Oklahoma University get a sta- 
lium, and bolstered a failing oil re- 
finery with a quarter of a million dol- 
lars so that it is now a permanent 
industry. 

Fifth—“There is one thing that I 
would like to see done in Oklahoma and 
elsewhere,” Lew stated recently, “and 
that is to provide an old-age pension- 
system of some nature so that citizens, 
when they reached years when they 
are no longer wage-earners, may have 
a fund for their benefit that will be 
entirely free from any hint of charity.” 
Such pensions are now available in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Denmark, New Zealand, some Aus- 
tralian provinces and other countries 
and it is not impossible that Lew may 
yet see them in America. 

Sixth—and last—Rotary. By now 
you have probably decided that Lew is 
the kind of Rotarian that lives Rotary. 
It is true that he hasn’t missed a meet- 
ing for over a year. Though he travels 
a lot he makes up attendance when 
necessary. It is reported that one time 
—not so long ago—twenty-five Ponca 
City citizens went to Washington to 
try to secure certain railroad improve- 
ments. The secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce appeared to announce that 
he had arranged for them to meet the 
two Senators from Oklahoma at 12:30 
p.m. “Make it two o’clock,” said Lew, 
“sixteen of us are Rotarians and we 
want to attend the meeting of the local 
club.” 

Now of course it will be said that 
anyone can sign checks—provided he 
has the bank balance. It will also be 
said that these donations mean less to 
a millionaire than a $20-bill means to 
many men. All of which is true so far 
as it goes—but isn’t it equally true that 
there are some men who would not sign 
the checks, no matter how well they 
could afford to do so; and certainly 
some who might sign, but would not 
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take the pains to see that those checks 
did what they were intended to do? 

Lew’s career would seem to show 
that to be good in any business means 
infinitely more than just being good 
to yourself. 

Probably those who know Lew Wentz 
and see deepest into his philosophy of 
life are those of his friends—and this 
may include anyone in or around Ponca 
City—who attend his houseboat parties 
on Lake Supreme on one of his oil 

Hundreds are his guests every 
At Christmas time, for instance, 


tracts. 


year. 


ol 
there are dolls for the girls—everyone 
in Ponca City who would not otherwise 
have one—mechanical toys for the boys, 
gold pieces for the inmates of the 
County Farm, a tree for the Indian 
children, a contribution for those in 
charge of the Salvation Army baskets 
for cripples, a treat for the telephone 


girls, postal employees, and various 
others. 
After such sessions Lew calls in a 


few friends and says, “Boys, it’s been 
a big Christmas, but I’m afraid we've 
overlooked someone.” 
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Rotarians— 
World Wide 
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Special Rates for Rotarians 
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An unexcelled policy, covering prac- 
tically all risks while in transit on land 
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DO YOU READ ITALIAN? 


If you do, you may be interested in 


REALTA 
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Direttore: Sen. Giuseppe Bevione 


This is a new magazine published by the 
Rotarians of Italy, in order to have a me- 
dium in which to print the splendid papers 
which are being read before the Italian 
Rotary clubs—on economics, history, sci- 
ence, industries, Rotary, etc. It is pub- 
lished on the first of each month. The an- 
nual subscription price, outside of Italy, is 
£1 Sterling, or $5.00 United States cur- 
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Spett. Amministrazione di ‘“‘Realta’”’ 
Piazza Paola Ferrari, 8, Milano, Italy 
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Four Thousand Ambassadors 


(Continued from page 18) 


forgetting that there are always na- 
tives about who understand English? 
Such unthinking peevishness can and 
does do an immense amount of inter- 
national harm. A half dozen crabbing 
citizens from “God’s Own Country” can 
undo the work of a Benjamin Franklin. 


ANOTHER queer freak of psychology 

in Americans abroad, and not an 
uncommon one, is the “Inferiority Com- 
plex” mind. You can hear him talking 
with an accent he assumes to be for- 
eign, criticizing all that is of the United 
States. Traditions, oh yes, of a sort, 
terribly crude and with no authority of 
time behind them; literature, some fair 
efforts where European models have 
been copied but negligible where orig- 
inality has been attempted; art, oh no, 
nothing worth noticing; social stand- 
ards, reminiscent of Wall Street and 
the Stock Yards; morals, terribly pro- 
vincial and naive; no standards of ap- 
preciation or criticism; can’t stand it 
there long at a time; must get back 
over here, ad lib. 

This class is more despicable, does 
more harm than his boasting compa- 
triot, meets with even less favor at 
home and abroad. 

And the funny thing is that we aren’t 
like that at home. Not a Rotarian who 
reads this would go to a neighboring 
city to speak before the Association of 
Commerce and fail to say nice things 


to his hosts and of their city. The 
Commerce members like it. So do 
Frenchmen, Englishmen. A _ compli- 


ment makes more friends than a slam. 
Not a Rotarian who reads this would 
go to a neighboring city and speak be- 
littling the advantages of his own city. 
He would know that he would lose 
caste in both places. 

No American who acts abroad as he 
does when visiting a group of friends 
in a neighboring city will hear unkind 
things said of his country or of him- 
self, nor will there be after his depart- 
ure adverse criticism of him or of his 
country. He will have been an am- 
bassador in fact, trying in his own way 
to do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him were the conditions 
reversed. 

Our four thousand ambassadors are 
going out as a carefully selected group 
from the membership which in itself 
is made up by carefully selective proc- 
ess. They will avoid either extreme. 
Here we should find representatives 
proud of their homeland, its history, 
its accomplishment, its spirit, its pro- 
gressiveness, its power, its morals, and 
its ideals. With all, they will be be- 
comingly modest. They will have the 


confidence of their backgrounds, the 


humility that comes from the enl: 
horizon of information and accom; 
ment. They will have the force of 
convictions and the tolerance of ot 
opinions. They will appraise t! 
strength and weaknesses of other 
cause they have inventoried their 
They will be ready to act in eme: 
cies but will hold back until the den 
arises. They will be the sane, \ 
balanced, tolerant, sympathetic ind 
ual who make up a large part of 
are guided by the Rotary code of et! 

Our ambassadors will also find + 
there is a very great deal to learn fron 
the people of Europe. It should be r 
membered that everything we have ha 
been a development of that which wa: 
taken from Europe. It is interesting t 
note that the texts on American Goy 
ernmental Form which for many yea: 
have been standard are DeToqueville’s 
“Democracy in America” written almost 
a hundred years ago, and Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth” written in 
the early ’90s—one a Frenchman and 
the other an Englishman. With th 
centuries of history and tradition, with 
the culture, developments in art, lit- 
erature and science that have taken 
place in Europe, it would be strange 
indeed if an open-minded man should 
not receive much of benefit by such a 
visit. 

So we are the ambassadors of Rotary, 
ambassadors who will determine to a 
considerable extent the place that Ro 
tary is to hold as an _ internationa! 
force. They will carry the message of 
the American home, the American 
school and the American church. They 
will dispel the false impressions of 
propagandists and carry to European 
Rotarians and others with whom they 
come in contact, the knowledge that 
America is wholesome, honest, actuated 
by high ideals in business and social 
contacts. That as we are at home w 
will be abroad, that Europe need have 
no fear that our financial power wil! 
be used to their detriment. They wil! 
show that America is friendly, that it 
is interested in the other fellow, even 
as it wants the understanding of the 
other fellow. They will show that they 
believe in Rotary as they see and know 
it; and that they are anxious to he!p 
others adapt and adopt the good that 
there is in Rotary, even though they 
may differ as to certain forms, usages, 
and verbiage. They will show more by 
acts than speech that to them service 
means something tangible and definit», 
a service that has no local boundary, 
and more than that they will stand so - 
idly on the Sixth Object of Rotary a: 
the hope and aim of accomplishmen , 
and that they are willing and anxiov - 
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and today millions of men are willing 

to die for Him.” 
If Rotary of America can send abroad 

four thousand ambassadors filled with | 


inite with others in all lands in 
tening its complete fulfillment. 

ferson pointed out that Napoleon 
e stood in banishment on the Island 


ee 




















St. Helena said, ‘‘Alexander, Caesar, 


the spirit of understanding, tolerance, 
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|. 
1} Charlemagne and myself founded great and sympathy, Rotary International 
f ires. Upon what did the creation of will have entered into its greatest serv- | 
rt glories depend. Upon force! Jesus ice—that of winning the world through | 
e ne founded a great empire on love, Rotary principles. * \ 
a 
: 
er 
: No More Murders! | 
: uraers. i 
. (Continued from page 21) “Ul ; 
) 
PU mmitted the murder, hadn’t I. Well, truth of ‘he profits most who serves 
1 en. best.’ 
. “IT was more or less like that when- “But I found that that wasn’t all the sign that every theatrical man 
be ever anything went wrong. I don’t there was to Rotary, and that a lot of likes to display—describes the condi 
fe bE suppose I am naturally any more ill- men not only believed in those two say-| "on that should exist in every eth 
nh natured than many other men. But I ings for their businesses, but for their cient vericar-Rung systems 
ing had a comforting habit of taking out daily lives as well. I found Rotary There should be no opportunity for 
Go my evil feelings on the nearest de- furnished a ward in a hospital. I letters to slump down out of sight 
= fenseless object I could find. Dog, my found that mere checks didn’t mean Manila folders or other temporary 
ia own child, secretary, servant, janitor, anything. I had to go out and give up containers that cannot hold their 
im any one that I could hurt I hurt my precious time and make other peo- contents erect in the files or prevent 
ryce whenever I got ready. I must ple give checks. Not a thing in it for ne loss = letters by mishling = 
cule have committed more murders than I me... so I thought. Later I found se ir eh ang : Ne 
. a could expiate in the rest of my life, at there was more in it for me than for . = 
h thi the rate of one day in jail for each one. the fellows I asked to give the checks! 
“But no more. I got into Rotary. | 1 had the fun, they paid the money. 
ae didn’t do any murdering among the What could be fairer than that? 
0a men in my own class and circum- “I found Rotary taking a lot of poor Cr ¢ 
hould stances. They might murder back children out for a bus ride every week. 
es again! I was as agreeable as I could I found them giving a Christmas party VERTICAL- EXPANDING 
be with them. And I was pleased as for a lot of poor people. I found a 
—_— Punch to be selected. Of course I didn’t whole lot of civic-betterment work that FILE POCKETS 
ug know that you can’t be a Rotarian really meant something to the commu- 
+ Ro and commit murders. I didn’t know nity, and not one thing in personal provide standing room only be- 
-iona there habeas anything in the club profit to the men in my club. cause they stand erect in the files 
age principles which would put me before “So I commenced to take it to heart. themselves. They expand as the 
ions a judge and a jury, try and convict me, | began to realize that putting service contents increase, and will hold 
hes and send me up for penal servitude above self, meant not only the business 20) or 300 letters oc. cantly bao 
s of for life. Lucky for me I didn’t ...1 self, but the personal self. I began to} flat folder will hold three. 
lias might have refused membership if I Jet up on my daily murder. After a 
ee had. while I got so I could do with only The index tabs are always 
Cet a one murder a day. Then I reduced it plainly visible, ready to aid 
sakad ] HERE was soup and fish on the to one murder a week. Now I don’t quick filing and instant refer- 
eat ' table, but it was cold. Even the commit any more murders like those ence, 
= Stout Member was not eating. They at all. The dog wakes the household 
Tis were listening to what the Visiting Ro- when he gets through the cellar door Try a “Vertex” Pocket in the place 
will tarian had to say, too intently to eat. _in the morning. I have no hurt brown tis ake Ge bee — 
will “Well, I ran up against the Rotary eyes full of dog devotion, tormented by see what is possible for the others. 
a tt law right away,” he continued. “‘Serv- an unkind word he doesn’t understand, If you use vertical files, the coupon 
ak ice Above Self.’ Good idea in business. to haunt me. My boy can throw his ee ath + ie alg a. 
the Pays. The further above self you put hooks down stairs and jump after them| ______ 
they it, the bigger it pays. Those fool jf he wants to, and sing at the top of a Oe ga ere 
now thoughts were my first ones. I thought jis; Jungs. I not only don’t care... I Please send me for trial in my files 
help Fa an all ns aan bunch - get so pie td want him to. I would really miss the “VERTEX” File Pocket: as described ia 
that ' the ar pe your Gnemen, one Tew racket. I have the same nerves, the a 
they apc ' ‘ same ears, and the same face, but my Name of Firm 
ize “After I had been in Rotary a while . sid diff /. 1 deek Dawe old 
e by I found it wasn’t that kind of a law, or renal 2 ewe 7” bh Address - 
"vice slogan. I found that it meant what it underfoot, a little. Name and Position of Person Inquiring 
nit said. Rotary really means it. But too “If I have to blame the secretary. . . 
ar) many of us think she means it only this @nd of course, being only a secretary, 
» way ... that in our relations with the she can’t be perfect, like me, so I have Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ?......... 
7 public, with our dealings with cus- to get mad at her once in a while... I os stie nee 
en tomers, if we give good service to them, find out, first, whether it’s my fault or 925 Filbest. Street ponte signe 
iol above our self interest, we will find the hers that the thing is wrong, whatever 
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With a Travel-Pal You'll Be 
Proud to 


BRIEF ‘3 


“Make Time” 
Own 


AG 


BRIEF CASE AND 
TRAVEL BAG 











““Tnside Arrangement 
16 in. wide, 12 in. high 
62 in. extended 


The most useful and practical carrier ever devised for salesmen, 
rofessiona!l men. etc. Genuine cowhide thr« ugh yut; rich, handsome 

rown or black first auality leather. Heavy solid brass lock pad key. 
Smart looking; bolc shape. Combines Brief Case, Week-end 
Case, Traveling Bar, Samp m ant Catalog Case Ample room for 
everything! Sturdy and durab 3 year guarantee 


A: ray e! bar prevents sag- --Covered compartment 
hy 


many uses. Personal 
Cc ainsi »n--for 
drawings, catalogs 


clothing, private samples. 
 s -Pockets for reports, 


See it at our risk 


e Postpaid 


D --Loop pencil holder. 
manuscripts 


= F --Same as No. E for price 
lists, magazines, etc 
FREE TRIAL OFFER--Order today. Try it for 10 dave, 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE of « cash refund if not satisfied 
Territory still open for live wire representatives. Write for infor- 
mation. 
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{ 
t Robert Leonard Company, Rot.l § 
' 564 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H 
{ Gentlemen: Enclosed is check or money order for $9.85. 1 will ! 
1 try the ‘‘Brief Plus Bag’ for 10 days. If not satisfied, youare ! 
1 to return my money. Specify black or brown leather H 
‘ Name ional —_ a iain ; 
t 
: Address. a 
Reasaasipnescn- seins ab ee eee tate het en anew aiaabeeaines a 
A SALES-STIMULATING STUNT—for you, Mr. 
Sales Manager Offer Brief Plus Bags for sales con- 


test prizes and watch ‘em smash quotas month by 
month! Write for liberal quantity prices,—now. 


Leading automobile dealer retires at 
45 with “his” million. Dead at 46. 

Captain of industry dies in harness 
many years before he had finished 
what he set out to do. 

Prominent business 
“thought” he was in good 
hardly has time to say “good-bye 
to loved ones. 

FOOLS are they who place 
a lower valuation on and give 
less consideration to priceless 
health than to wealth and 
business success. PROLONG 
YOUR LIFE! 

HEALTH AUDIT 
Anywhere by Mali. Send No Money. 


man who 
health 


Have a Health Audit made. No trouble. One min- 
ute’s time. We send bottle for sample. Anywhere by 
mail. Service and complete report (covering 25 de- 
terminations) only $2.50 Over 10,000 satisfied clients. 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 
657 Harrison Bldg. Est. 1907 Cincinnati, O. 


VERMONT 


MAPLE SYRUP 





Maple Sugar 
and Syrup 


The Pure Product 


1 Ot, S5c 2 Qts., $1.65 1 Gal., $2.75 
6-1 Gal. cans in one box, $15.00 
MAPLE SUGAR 
2 oz. Cakes, 60c Ib 2 Ib. Tin $1.20 
5 Ib. Tin, $2.50, Large quantities cheaper 


Prices F. O. B. Rutland—all packed 
for shipment 


Percy P. Wood, Rutland, Vt. 
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it is. I smiles of 
greeting. 

“I dare say this is Sunday-school 
stuff, too. I don’t mean it so. It’s a 
fact. I had a devil of a good time liv- 
ing with myself, before I saw the real 
me in the Rotary mirror. But I couldn’t 
look at myself in any mirror at all for 
a while, after I had been accepted as 
a Rotarian. A Rotarian is a man 
trusted to put service to others above 
his selfish ends, a man supposed to 
know that ‘profit’ doesn’t always mean 
dollars, any more than ‘service’ means 
waiting on a customer or delivering a 
package. And I wasn’t that kind of a 
man! I was a murdering man, not a 
Rotarian in anything at all except 
name. I cut myself a lot shaving; try- 
ing to do it without a mirror was un- 
thinkable. 

“There was only one thing to do, so 
I did it. I stopped committing murders. 


slay no more 
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That’s the real thing Rotary did 
me.” 

The Stranger stopped. 
drew a long breath. 

“I wish you were going to b 
speaker!” cried the Banker. “I n 
heard it put that way before.” 

“But J am the speaker!” retorted 


His au 


Visiting Rotarian. “My nam 
Higgins!” 

“Well, upon my word!” The M 
chant stared. “Then how come 


told it all to us here?” 

“You said you didn’t want 
bunkum,” reminded Rotarian Higg 
“T thought I’d see whether you thoug 
my talk was all rot or not.” 

“Is that the only reason you told 
to us?” demanded the Stout Member 

“Well,” Rotarian Higgins grinned, “! 
thought the practice might be good fo: 


me. 





Trial by Jury! 


(Continued from page 26) 


of little kiddies playing, and over in one 
corner there is a little white bed. And 
over in this bed, lying half on her face 
and half on her side, with her golden 
hair matted on her perspiring forehead 
and with one little chubby first up under 
her chin, sleeping the sleep of a sweet 
innocent little girl, was Mary. 

And I said: “Mary, this is your 
Daddy. I’ve come in to talk to you. 
You wouldn’t understand what I’m go- 
ing to say to you if you were awake, 
but I just want to say that I’m sorry. 
Why, this morning when I was trying 
to get you dressed you threw your 
clothes around, and you played with 
your toys, you wouldn’t be still, and I 
became impatient and scolded you. And 
then at breakfast you spilled some oat- 
meal down your dress; you dropped 
your spoon two or three times, and I 
had to take my valuable time from my 
morning paper to pick it up and I 
scolded you again—and made you cry! 
Yet, in spite of all of that, as I left for 
work, you stood out on the porch and 
waved that little chubby hand at me 
and said, ‘Good-bye, Daddy.’ 

“And then tonight as I was coming 
home from the office you were out play- 
ing. You were out with the youngsters 
next door, playing in the dirt. You had 
your new dress all dirty and your stock- 
ings were dirty and torn and—why— 
Mary, I’m afraid I jerked you, I’m 
afraid I shook you as I took you by 
the hand and marched you home. I 
humiliated you in front of your friends 
and playmates. I gave you a lecture 
on the cost of clothes and told you that 
if you had to buy them, perhaps you 
wouldn’t use them that way. Just think 
of it, Mary, a great big fellow like me 


talking about things like that to—to 
just a little girl. 

“And then, after dinner tonight, | 
was sitting in the library reading my 
evening paper and you came and stood 
in the doorway. You didn’t seem to 
know whether you had a right to come 
into that room or not and as I looked 
up into those big brown eyes of yours 
I could see a look of fear and I noticed 
a hurt, haunted expression on you 
face. I said, ‘Don’t bother me, Mary, 
I’m reading,’ but in spite of that you 
came running in and with one big, tem- 
pestuous leap you jumped up into my 
arms, you threw your arms around my 
neck, you kissed me and said, ‘Good 
night, Daddy,’ and then you went pitter- 
patter up to bed. Mary, it wouldn’t do 
any good to tell you all this if you were 
awake, you wouldn’t understand, but | 
just want to say that with God’s help, 
I am going to be a different kind of 
a Daddy.” 

I never did know just what that Jury 
decided. I shudder, though, to think 
what could have happened. 

It seems to me that if you and I, and 
all of the other 125,000 Rotarians scat 
tered throughout the world, will take 
seriously our little every-day responsi 
bilities as well as the large ones; if we 
will make an earnest effort to make 
Rotary effective; and then if each on 
of us will try to live up to the teaching 
of Rotary seven days a week—that n: 
man needs to worry about the future of 
Rotary and the answer to our question 
will be: 

“Yes! Rotary is coming and not go 
ing! Yes, this is the glad happy sun 
rise, the morning of Rotary’s long year 


of useful life and service.” i 
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Rotary and Realtors 
(Continued from page 19) 


y disputes amicably settled, and 
public in those States where real- 
ite license laws are effectively ad- 
istered is supporting them strong- 
In New York, California, and New 
ey educational qualifications and 
|-estate experience are now neces- 
y to secure licenses to practice real 
ite. Some real-estate boards even 
rantee the transactions of their 
embers, penalizing the careless and 
fair, and making good any losses due 
misrepresentation by members. 
Thus real estate definitely takes its 
ace with the legally regulated profes- 
ns of law, medicine, engineering, and 
rchitecture—and undoubtedly will 
ach the high educational standards of 
se professions. 





Following the development and adop- 
tion of legal regulation for the real- 
estate business there came the agitation 
for real-estate education throughout the 
membership of the National Associa- 
tion. Practically three annual conven- 
tions and many directors meetings were 
devoted to this subject. The result has 
been that in 1920, Y. M. C. A. schools, 
and several colleges and universities 
throughout the United States began to 
establish courses in real estate. Today 
forty institutions of higher learning in- 
cluding Columbia University in New 
York give these courses. 


T° carry on the work of developing 


a curriculum and preparing a body | 


of literature for these educational 
courses, the Joint Commission on Real 
Estate Education, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
and the United Y. M. C. A. Schools has 
been formed. The literature so far pre- 
pared treats of real-estate practice, 
real-estate law, real-estate appraisal, 
and an entirely new subject—land eco- 
nomics. 

The Institute of Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, under 
the direction of a leading economist, 
has been given an annual appropriation 
of $5,000 by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. It is laying the 
ground work for basic facts regarding 
real estate, both urban and rural, which 
will be invaluable to students of real 
estate in the future. 

Wise men in real estate feel that they 
know little about the economics and 
principles of their business and they 
have reached the point of wanting to 
know. We are collecting facts; we are 
improving our methods of research; we 
are learning to interpret facts. We are 


going to be less visionary but have 
greater vision. 
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Professor Hoaglund of Ohio State 
University has said: “It seems to me 
that the educational program in real es- 
tate adopted by realtors is very definite 
evidence that the real-estate profession 
is one of the most ethical professions 
that we have. I do not know of any 
other profession that is going out into 
the highways and byways and trying to 
bring people inte the business with edu- 
cation and training. 

“Our public schools would not be so 
effective today if it were not for com- 
pulsory education, and our real-estate 
courses will not be used 100 per cent 
until we require those who enter the 


profession to know something 
how to practice it 

‘The future is going to see the stand 
ard rising ever higher in the real-estate 
business. As younger men enter the 
business they are going to be subjected 
to severer tests, and the requirements of 
a real-estate educational course. 

“Another factor in the ethical de- 
velopment of the real-estate business is 
the use of the word ‘realtor,’ which in 
its exact definition is, ‘a person engaged 
in the real-estate business who is an 
active member of a member board of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, who is subject to its rules and 
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BATTLE CREEK 


for 


Rest and Health 
Building 


HE Battle 
arranges tor each guest a com- 
plete vacation program—planned 
for each day with rest and health 
building in view. 
The wholesome, 
expert physical direction and the 
outdoor life, 
service, if desired—refined, con- 
genial companionship—these and 
attractive 
make the Sanitarium ideal as a 
vacation retreat. 
“SANITARIUM 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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efficient medical 


features 
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 FIDELI 
f 


Protection 


A sense of safety adds much to 
enjoyment of life. Do your in- 
vestments contribute to this feel- 
ing? 

Fidelity First Mortgage 614% 
Bondsare primarily protected by 
ample real estate security. But 
we reinforce this basic safeguard 
by adding our own guarantee 
that principal and interest will 
be paid when due. 


If you wish to know in detail the 
part that experience, integrity 
and judgment should play in 
making any investment safe, 
write for ““The House Behind 
the Bonds.” It’s a booklet for 
thinking people. 


I BOND * MORTGAGE CO. 


J. U. MENTEER, President 
661 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 


| 1189 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
\ 379 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver 
FIDELITY: GUARANTEES -EVERY: BOND 
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PRINTING 
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WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
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ENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 

" 19 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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WILL HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
Goodwill eres ey makers 
Red erasers—gilt tips—dquality leads 
Round or Hexagon, $32.50 per 1,000 


MEDFORD & CO. Lex. Bldg. Baltimore Md. 
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regulations, who observes its standards 
of conduct and is entitled to its bene- 
fite:””’ 

The term realtor is not a synonym 
for real-estate agent. It is the peculiar 
and exclusive name for an active mem- 
ber of a real-estate board which is a 


| constituent member of the National As- 


sociation of Real Estate Boards. No 
other person is entitled to use the word 
and the ownership of the National As- 
sociation in the word “realtor” has been 
upheld by state courts in several suits 
at law. Judgment against persons not 
entitled to use the word “realtor” have 
been obtained in Norfolk, Virginia; Og- 
den, Utah; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
a suit is now pending in Broward 
County, Florida. 

The public is gradually being educat- 
ed to what the term “realtor” implies 
and it has been the medium of getting 
before the public in an interesting way, 
(sometimes in a humorous way) the 
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fact that the National Association 
mands high standards of business n 
ods and ethics. 

There are two principal earmark 
a profession—education and ser 
The last few years have seen a : 
mendous advance in the conduct of 
real-estate business and it is acquiring 
those characteristics of a profess 
It does not possess all of the elements 
in the same degree of advancement as 
the professions of law and medicine, but 
from the standpoint of higher educa 
tional standards, and from the stand 
point of definite service motives a) 
ideals, it is fair to say that the r 
estate business is being gradually pro 
fessionalized. 

Do we real-estate men mean what we 
say? I believe we do. The record 
shows it and more and more real-estate 
men are learning that business honor- 
ably conducted pays in material profits 
as well as in the satisfaction of work 
well done. 





Talking It Over 


(Continued from page 32) 


up the subject of the strained relations 
then existing between the governments 
of the United States and Mexico. The 
first time I got little response. The 
second time, after an interval of several 
weeks, I asked whether it would not be 
appropriate for our local club, at least, 
to send cordial greetings to the Rotary 
clubs of Mexico, calling attention to 
the Sixth Object, with assurance of our 
desire for “understanding, good-will, 
and international peace.” Promptly 
the leader cut off all discussion with 
the remark that the Rotary clubs of 
Mexico were not composed of Mexicans 
and would not be representative of 
Mexican sentiment. Although the asser- 
tion was very positive it occurred to 
me to check up on the facts. So I wrote 
to the president of the Rotary Club of 
Mexico City for information. He re- 
plied most cordially, indicating that 
some such expression as that which I 
suggested would be much appreciated, 
adding: “I am almost certain that at 
least 90 per cent of the membership of 
these clubs are Mexican. When Rotary 
started in Mexico, it was founded by 
an American, and of course the entire 
membership of the Mexico City Club, 
which was the first in the Republic, 
was made up of foreign elements. At 
the present time our club has at least 
60 per cent Mexican membership, the 
rest being Americans, English, French, 
and Spaniards, all long residents of 
Mexico and very well identified with 
the country. Just as you state I see 
no reason for any breach in the rela- 
tions and cordiality that should exist 


between neighboring countries, as 
the case of yours and mine.” 

The next few months and years wil! 
show whether Rotary International i: 
to become a great world force. 

—JOHN C. GRANBERY. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Not For Boys: With Boys 
i lees chairman had called the meeting 

to order and an earnest group of 
men were listening to his address of 
welcome. As he finished he said, “Now 
men, we are all interested in boys. | 
want you to tell us what your club is 
doing for your boys.” 

The tall man on the front seat got up 
and told the group that he was Shorty 
Jenkins from Willow Bend. “We are 
trying to help the boys of our town,” 
he began. “Last year we built a swim- 
ming-pool and offered prizes for the 
best swimmers and divers, in a contest 
held near the end of the summer. The 
boys and the girls have gotten a great 
lot of enjoyment from our swimming: 
pool.” Shorty sat down with a glow of 
satisfaction and wondered if anyon 
could beat his club in real boys work. 

Fat Williams from Big City was next. 
He was just full of pride as he said, 
“We do a lot for the boys of Big City 
Last Christmas we had a gang of 
several hundred newsies attend a meet 
ing of our club and we gave them a 
wonderful dinner. You should have 
seen those boys eat. Then we gavé 


every boy a Christmas present and they 
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ied so much that policemen came in 

see what the riot was about. We 

lots of other things but this is the 
gest thing we do.” “Beat us,” 
ught Fat as he sat down. 

loe James from Wire Springs got up 

{ told about how “last summer our 

» furnished the money to hire a 

ick to haul the boys to their summer 

np. We sent a treat to the boys 
while they were in camp and when 
se fellows came back they surely had 
, warm spot in their hearts (?) for 

» Rotarians.” 

The meeting lasted all afternoon and 
every man bore witness to the work 
that his club was doing for the boys 
n his town. It was an inspiring meet- 
ng and when the amount of work that 
was reported was tabulated everyone 
had to admit that the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittees were functioning. Every club 
had done something. There was just 
one false note in the meeting. Every 
man struck it and none of the men 
realized it. The false note was “some- 
thing for boys.” 


jet us look into this thing a bit. 

Writers and public speakers have 
had a great boon in “the war.” It ex- 
plains all of the mysteries and accounts 
for all of the unaccountables. What a 
blessing the war was to some of us, 
for we can go back and give it the 
credit for creating the idea of “doing 
something for the boys.” We heard it 
everywhere in those days. Those of us 
who were “the boys” rather enjoyed it. 
Every time our troop train stopped we 
would be met by bevies of the most 
beautiful girls and fine older ladies 
who were there to “do something” for 
us. They never failed us. The entire 
country wanted to do something for us. 
When the war ended this spirit did not 
die, but it had to find a new object for 
its affection. It turned on the younger 
boys and from that time until now we 
have been trying to think up new things 
to do for boys. 

The mistake we make is in thinking 
that we will ever solve the boy’s prob- 
lems by doing things for him. Many 
times we add to his confusion by our 
benevolence. Every one of us knows 
that the idea of Santa Claus is fine, 
but that it is much finer to be Santa 
than to be visited by Santa. There is 
a far better kind of boys’ work than 
that reported at this meeting of Boys’ 
Work committeemen. It is work with 
boys. 

Doing things for boys is much easier 
than doing things with boys. Most 
men find it far easier to give a boy a 
dollar to buy a fish pole with than to 
take a few hours and go fishing with 
the boy. If the man is really wanting 
to help the boy he had better go fishing 
with him, provided the man knows how 
to fish. Most of us would rather give 
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our money to hire another man to work 


with boys than to do the work our- | 
The hindrance to every boys’ | 
program is not lack of funds but lack | 
It is the lack of a willingness | 


selves. 


of men. 
to do things with boys. 

Every man, Rotarian or not, is doing 
some boys’ work. He pays taxes and 
supports the schools and they work 
with boys. He supports the church 
and it is helping boys. He pays into 
the treasuries of the organizations that 
are doing special boys’ work in the 
community. In all of these things he 
has not entered into personal contact 
with a single boy. He is doing things 
for boys. He needs to take a step up- 
ward. He needs to work with boys. 


Try this on yourself. How many 
boys do I meet during the week, aside 
from business dealings with them? 
Being cheerful to the office boy is very 
fine but it is hardly working with the 
lad. How much time have I spent dur- 
ing the past week in the company of 
boys, my own or others? Do I teach 
a class of boys in my Sunday Schovl 
or help in one of the boys’ organizations 
that meet during the week? What have 
I done with boys? Here is where most 
of us will fade out of the picture. “Here 
Doc,” we say, “here’s a check for the 
boys,” and that is where most of us 
stop. 

There are two things we must not 
forget. The first is that boys need us. 
Many modest men say that they cannot 
do anything with boys: they never try. 
There are too many outlets for boy 
energy today that are perilous because 
they do not have the presence of the 
right kind of men. Boys need men, not 
only to give them jobs but to give them 
some of their time. The second thing 
is this: men need boys. We are all in 
danger of growing old too soon. We 
need boys in order that we may keep 
young. One day spent with a boy or 
several boys will do more to restore 
our youth than forty nights spent in 
reading diaries and old love letters and 
mooning over the pictures of our boy- 
hood sweethearts. The only successful 
way to keep young is to be with youth 
and boys are young. We need boys. 


Every Rotarian can work with boys. | 


Every one of us can find something we 
can do with the lads. The new tyve 
of boys’ work will not be quite as showy 
as the old. We will not be able to take 
the distinguished visitors past our 
monument and say, “This is what the 
Rotary club did for the boys.” Work- 
ing with boys will not catalog and does 
not lend itself to report blanks: but it 
will bring on a new generation of men 
that will be finer than anything that the 
world has ever seen. It is worth try- 
ing, this idea of working with boys. 
—Cyrus E. ALBERTSON. 


Loveland, Colorado 








A Community 
Service 


N art as well as a science and 

a great community service — 

chat’ baking! And baking today is 

a commercial contribution that is 

thoroughly in step with the prog 
“= of the nation. 

of ninety leading whole- 

sale hy i bakers, known as the 

Quality Bakers of America, is 

organized on a cooperative basis for 

promoting progress so that retail 

grocers and the great bread con- 

suming public may benefit by their 

collective efforts. 

The i insignia of membership in 
the organization is to be found on 
countless bread wrappers each week 
~and wherever found it is a guar- 
antee of superior quality and su- 
perior service! 

In addition to a corps of trained 
field men who visit plants of mem- 
bers regularly, two general and two 
departmental conferences are held 
each year in New York City, 
where national headquarters is 
maintained in the interests of bet- 
ter bread and improved service’ to 
the bread eating public. 

Look for the insignia of mem- 
bership on the wrappers of the 
bread you buy. It means bread 
satisfaction. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
QUALITY BAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


\\ 
AMERICA 


K( By inv tatr ion n Oni nly A 





“Better Bread Benefits Everyone” 

















If You Play Golf— 


You can save money 
on your golf balls 





Fine quality repainted or rewashed 

balls will save you half your golf 

ball expense, and play just as well 

as new balls For the beginner, 
(err Dnive LIME Ned average player or expert. 


Grade Per Doz. 

A Silver King or Dunlop, excellent condition $6.00 

B Silver King or Dunlop, slightly club marked... 4.75 

A Kroflites or Spalding, excellent condition 

B Kroflites or Spalding, slightly a marked 

A Assorted Balls, excellent condit 

B Assorted Balls, slightly @ub marked ; 
Will send on open account 

to responsible houses 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


ECONOMY GOLF BALL COMPANY 
11-13 Maiden Lane, New York 


epee: 
SSa 
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Something Your Best 
Friend Will Tell You 


The clean, swift, 
modern way of 
shaving is with 
Barbarsol. . . No 
brush. No rub-in. 
No after-smart. 
Use Barbasol — 
3 times — accord- 
ing to directions. 
‘*‘Mister, you're 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I enclose 10c. Please send trial 
tube. 








Name..............-- 
Address... ..... 











DECORATIONS 


E can furnish 

all kinds of Ro- 
tary Decorations suit- 
able for conferences. 
Write for our FREE 
catalog of emblems, 
flags, banners, pen- 
nants, arm bands, hat 
bands, and souvenirs. 














FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Beautiful 
Durable 
Comfortable 
Priced Right 
Also Bentwood Card 


Tables to match—in 
complete sets. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR SAMPLE 


RASTETTER 
£2 SONS 
1350 Wall St. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 38) 


Joe,” “R-O-T-A-R-Y,” “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” and “The World Is Waiting 
for the Sunrise.” Moreover the band 
has made its debut in New York as 
well as in Philadelphia—receiving an 
ovation from each of the Rotary clubs. 
There is some optimistic talk of an 
European tour — but whether that 
happens or not the bandsmen agree that 
it’s been mighty good fun. The band 
was trained by Albert M. Hoxie, leader 
of the Philadelphia Junior Harmonica 
Band and the Junior Civic Orchestra. 


i. 


Rotary News 
From Norfolk 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. — “Billy” Her- 
mance, after twelve years of service as 
club secretary, has been made an hon- 
orary member of the club. This is a 
message from him: 

Group Meetings are common, but a 
recent Group Meeting at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was unusual in certain respects. 

The four clubs gathered represented 
four generations. 

A number of years ago, before sur- 
veys and special representatives were 
inaugurated, the writer was told that 
a bunch of fellows from Portsmouth 
wanted a Rotary Club, to give them 
the “once-over,” and if they looked 
good, organize them. The affair was 
informal. According to my recollec- 
tion I said in substance, “Here you is; 
now see is you?” Later, Joe Turner 
enlarged on this theme by stating that 
in Rotary “You is, or you ain’t,” and 
you must answer the question, “Ain’t 
you is? or Is you ain’t?” Portsmouth, 
and her child and grand-child, Suffolk 
and Franklin, have measured up. 

At the Group Meeting that wonder- 
ful speaker, Charlie Barker, was placed 
on the rostrum, attention was centered, 
and before he finished every one of the 
three hundred Rotarians were shot 
through and through by his message. 
No one who heard him wonders why 
Charlie and his message are in such 
demand by the clubs of International 
Rotary. 

But to get back to our relationship; 
starting at the beginning, we have in 
the line of progenitors CHICAGO, NEW 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, RICH- 
MOND, NORFOLK, PORTSMOUTH, SUFFOLK, 
FRANKLIN. Can any Rotary genealo- 
gist show a longer line of direct de- 
scent? Nine generations in twenty-two 
years without a single case of mortal- 
ity. 

Furthermore, in all the lateral 
branches and among the relations di- 
rect or remote, there has been but a 
single death. Is there anything equal- 
ing that in Physics or Biology? To 


the endless chain and extreme fecu 
ity, we have apparently incorpor: 
in Rotary the seeds of immorta 
What can hinder the fulfillment of 
Sixth Object of Rotary? 


Heads Council For 
Agricultural College 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND.—Anot 
distinction was conferred on the Ho; 
G. Fowlds when he was unanimous|y 
chosen to head the council entrusted 
with the delicate task of determining 
just how the various government «: 
partments can best cooperate to mak 
a success of the new agricultural co! 
lege which is to be established in th: 
Dominion. A nice balance of academic 
and agricultural training must be 
preserved so that the best results may 
be secured from the research work 
which will be carried out on the 880 
acres of land at Palmerston North 
New Zealand has one agricultural col- 
lege already, and apparently this new 
institution is designed to meet some 
what different needs. Lincoln College, 
the present institution, is to continue 
its work, however. The council meet- 
ing, which was attended by the follow 
ing members, Sir James Wilson, Hon. 
G. Fowlds, Professor T. A. Hunter, 
Messrs. A. Morton, P. Levil, T. U. 
Wells, H. B. Stuckey, N. Francis, and 
R. A. Rodger, learned from the Hon. 
O. J. Hawken, Minister of Agriculture, 
that the government wanted neither 
half-measures nor over-lapping. The 
Hon. G. Fowlds has long been a 
leader in New Zealand Rotary. 


Write Essays On 
“Training for Public Life” 

HOBART, TASMANIA.—The above sub 
ject was the theme of discussion at a 
meeting of Hobart and Launceston 
Rotarians last year. From the interest 
engendered there came the decision of 
Hobart Rotarians to promote an essay 
contest in connection with this theme. 
Twenty-seven candidates from six dif 
ferent secondary schools submitted 
essays which were judged to Prof. 
R. L. Dunbabin and Rotarian W. H. 
Cummins. Book prizes were presented 
by the Chief Justice, Sir Herbert 
Nicholis, who also gave an interesting 
address, “Education on Public Life.” 
He expressed sympathy with that can 
didate who declared that “a good way 
to prepare for public service was by 
keeping one’s back yard clean”—a sen- 
timent which would find response in 
other countries. The first prize went 
to D. H. Williams of Hutchins School. 

Hobart Rotary had previously ex- 
perienced a great shock in the sudden 
death of Sir Henry Jones, first presi- 
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t of the club. He was noted for 
ng, with no advantages but his 
lth and determination, finally estab- 
ed a business with branches in 
ry Australian province, in New Zea- 
i, South Africa, and, until recently 
the United States. His death was 
urned by the whole state because 
his rare thoughtfulness, his ability 
light fires in cold rooms.” 


i! here Is the 
Potlatch Bag? 
3ANFF, ALBERTA.—It was back in 

25 that three Rotarians in an as- 

mbly here decided to portray the 

irly origin of Rotary ideals by per- 

etuating an American Indian custom. 
\ccordingly they prepared a “medicine 

ig” such as was used at the potlatch 

or friendly feast—of the red men. 
Tradition says that whoever is pre- 
sented with such a bag should only keep 
t long enough to absorb all the goodwill 
it exemplifies, then should send it to 
another friend—adding his own good 
wishes. Thus, say the Indians, the bag 
accumulates good-will till finally it can 
hold no more, and after circling the 
globe will come home like a successful 
hunter, loaded with trophies. But you 
must never send the bag to the west. 
Send it east, north, or south and let it 
carry light in the sun’s shadow—but 
never west—for that way the sun de- 
parts. 

The bag, together with a valuable pin 
and a book of record, was last heard 
of in California. Doubtless it has trav- 
eled far on its zig-zag trail since then. 
Banff Rotarians would like to trace its 
course and to hear how well this “good 
medicine” is achieving its purpose. 


Effective Use Of 

4nniversary Program 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS.—Among the 
many clubs which used an anniversary 
pageant depicting the growth of 
Rotary, this at Jacksonville seems to 
have had exceptionally good results. 
The program was arranged by the 
educational committee which is headed 
by Dr. A. H. Dollear. Other club 
business was cut short so that full at- 
tention could be given to the pageant. 
First the room was darkened; then a 
light appeared on the stage and the 
illumination increased till there were 
disclosed the American flag and the 
club flag at opposite corners of the 
stage, and two thermometers similarly 
placed on one of which growth by clubs, 
and on the other growth by member- 
ship, was indicated. As the gong 
sounded two Scouts took post at the 
side of the stage. Then one by one 
Rotarians appeared each bearing a 
national flag which was handed to one 
or the other of the Scouts while the 
Rotarian recited the history of Rotary 
in the country whose flag he bore. 
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Such was the perfection of the Aztec pictograph. that 
on the landing of the Spaniards. the Aztec artists were 
able to transmit to their emperor such realistic 
pictures of the conquerors. that not the slightest 
detail of equipment or personnel was left untold 
Clothe your advertising with realistic illustrations 
Like the Aztec’s, 
“Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


7 EW. HOUSER, eres 
$ >» ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
See PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
ES) COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
4S 9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST 

CHICAGO. ILL 
MAIN 2486 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 













1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 









650 R ooms 








Hotel Statler, BOSTON, will open shortly 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms—New York—Statler-operated—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 






Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circula- 
ting ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning news- 
paper is delivered free to every guest-room. And rates are un- 
usually low, compared with those of other hotels of the first class. 
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THE HEALTHY BATH IS 
THE SHOWER BATH 


Invigorating; 
quick; most 
cleansing and 
Sanitary. You 
bathe oftener 
bec ause 
easie - 
arating morn- 
ing shower 
takes 2 min- 
utes. 


“April” 
Shower 
affords all the 


joys and com- 
fort of shower 
bathing at 
one-tenth cost 
of built-in 
shower. 





Easy to Install Over Tub 


Takes but a few minutes; no eins or muss. 
Durable, attractive tustpre heavy metal; 
cloth- wove ‘n hose; metal Yauce at connection can- 
not leak or break. Genuine duck curtain. Very 
roomy; no need to wet hair. Write for circular. 


MALONE SHOWER BATH CO. 


109 Cambridge Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Money back if you are not 
satisfied, 


‘190 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY weprrerRANEAN 


52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 


ss “LANCASTRIA”’ July 2 


Third cruise; includes Lisbon, (Madrid), 
Spain, (Granada) Tangier, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Ber- 
lin, (Paris-London). 

Jan. 16, ’28; Around the World 
8th cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000 


Jan. 25, ’28, To the Mediterranean 
24th cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 


Complete for only 

















ROTARY CLUB 


@ 


EVANSTON iLL, 









DS. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 


“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 


Celluloid or Metal 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - CHICAGO 








Write for Samples and Prices 
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Stands were provided to receive the 
different flags, and the accompanist 
played the national air of each country 
as the flag appeared. 

Next came a history of the local club, 
organized in 1918, followed by the roll- 
call of charter members and the presen- 
tation of the 13 charter members still 
with the club. 

This, in turn, was followed by brief 
mention of the purpose of this special 
meeting and acknowledgments to those 
who helped in the presentation. Then 
came a second episode when the stage 
was again darkened until the lights 
tlashed on the Rotary emblem amid the 
grouped flags and a voice, the voice 
of the Rotary Spirit, began an epilogue 
explaining Rotary ideals and stressing 
the Sixth Object. 


Another “Buddy Club” 
With 180 Members 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA.—There 
are some boys in each community who 
do not join the Y. M. C. A. or other 
junior organizations simply because 
they cannot afford to. For such boys a 
“buddy club” such as was organized by 
the Rotary Club of Glens Falls, New 
York, and has now been copied by the 
Greensburg club, proves of great 
benefit. 

Greensburg Rotary cooperates with 
the local Y. M. C. A. in this effort to 
reach every boy in the community. The 
Rotary membership is divided into ten 
committees of either five or six mem- 
bers each and each committee is 
assigned a definite date for work. 
Every week one of these committees, 
which are each headed by a member of 
the boys’ work committee, arranges the 
program with the help of “Y” officials. 
The programs follow this general out- 
line: Rotarians and their “buddies” 
meet at the Y. M. C. A. about 6 p. m. 
on Fridays. Each of the 180 boys has 
a ticket assigned to him which is later 
collected at the door of the locker-room 
and punched to record his attendance. 
Perfect attendance at 20 meetings is 
rewarded by a sightseeing trip to 
Pittsburgh. Few of the boys have 
“gym” suits so the half-hour of “gym” 
work is done in street clothes sans 
shoes. Then comes a short talk by 
some Rotarian and a fifteen-minute 
swim. Each boy is examined as he 
leaves the showers, and after he leaves 
the lockers he finds light refresh- 
ments prepared. Then some entertain- 
ment follows—if no program can be 
arranged by the Rotarians the boys put 
on one of their own. There is only 
one hitch in the proceedings—the boys 
are not anxious to go home. 


Citizenship Award 
For High-School Students 


JACKSON, OHIO. — Recognizing the 
importance of good 


citizenship the 


May, !92- 


local Rotarians present annua 
certificate of honor together 1 
silver trophy to the high-school 

rated highest by fellow-student 

the faculty as possessing the qu: 

of a good citizen. These qualitie 
listed as character, scholarship, 
ticipation in extra-curricular activ iti 
loyalty, athletics, courtesy, attitude. 
personality, and attendance. Fac 
quality is given a certain percentag: 
and the total is the usual 100 per 

A secret ballot is taken on each q 
fication and five students are nominated 
under each heading. Nomination 
der one qualification does not precluc 
rating under another. Then 
alphabetical list of these nominees i: 
submitted to the faculty who 
vidually and secretly rate the nominee: 
on the basis of the weight given to 
each qualification. Later the Rotary 
committee in charge of the award com 
putes averages and tabulates th 
results. Such qualifications are as al 
ready matters of record require no 
balloting. The Rotary committe 
reports to the club directors who mak 
the final decisions and announcement 
of the award. No Rotarian who ha 
near relative eligible for the award 
has any connection with the election 





Get Appointment 
For Cadet 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA.—O cc a- 
sionally individual Rotarians do thing 
of which even their own clubs are not 
aware. For instance, there was a rail 
road apprentice in Pennsylvania, a boy 
with a good head for mathematics wh 
thought he would like to enter West 
Point Military Academy. But how t 
pass the entrance examination? One 
Rotarian coached the lad in the neces 
sary subjects then took up the matte: 
with a Rotarian member of Congress. 
Some four months later the boy re 
ceived his appointment, took the exam 
ination and became a cadet. 


How Many Flags 
Can You Identify? 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA.—Prob- 
ably those who were not in the secret 
thought the Fourth of July had slipped 
from its place in the calendar. Wher- 
ever anyone or anything moved around 
the Rotary tables there was apt to be 
a fizz, a crack. Various other tricky 
devices added to the distrust en- 
gendered by numerous little percussion 
caps. Explanation followed when it 
was discovered that the first part of the 
program was a representation of war 
—the last, peace, and here of course 
Rotary came into play. The club was 
staging its anniversary program 
which past presidents represented tic 
continents with Rotary clubs. Anoth 
interesting feature was the parade © 
the Rotary nations with prizes for 


rh 
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who could identify most of the 
in the parade. There was also 
itest for the best poetical version 
‘otary’s six objects. 


, Plate Table” 


Ip proves Attendance 


w CASTLE, INDIANA.—As a tem- 
ry expedient for improving club 
idance the Rotary club of New 
Castle has found this quite successful: 
r the past few months the club 
had a “tin plate table” to which 
are assigned those members 
se attendance for a given period 
below a certain grade. This table 
hears none but tin utensils and none 
artificial flowers. Whether or not 
{ seats are labelled “mourner’s 
h” our reporter does not say. But 
table has provided some merriment 
well as some incentive to improve- 
Another activity of this club which 
has had good results is the “public 
utility lunches” at each of which there 
is present a group of guests repre- 
senting one of the public utilities serv- 
ng New Castle, one of the guests giv- 
ing the address at each meeting. 


Prepare For Fourth 

{pple Blossom Festival 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA.—Local Ro- 

tarians are busied with preparations 

for the annual Apple Blossom Festival 

which draws about 100,000 tourists to 

the Shenandoah Valley. The four-day 
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carnival has all the regular attractions, , 


parades and a “pageant of 
But Winchester scored a 
arranging for thousands of 


a queen, 
progress.” 
point by 


children from all over the Valley to ap- | 


pear in costumes suggesting Spring— 
and thereby linked up its human 
“buds” with the others. The children’s 
parade is on the morning of the first 


day; in the afternoon visitors can get | 
a free ride through miles of orchards. | 


Tom Tuckers 

Vot Keen on Supper 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—The 

minstrel show staged by 

Rotarians was very successful. 


sixth | 
Winnipeg 


There were between sixty and seventy | 


in the chorus trained by 
Stanley Osborne and there was even a 
plot, which ran like this: The good 
ship “Rotary” returning with Ostend 
delegates stops at a South Sea Isle for 
coal. The ship’s captain (Interlocutor 
Walter Faulkner) is strolling on the 
beach with some of the delegates and 
ships entertainers when they are cap- 
tured by cannibal natives seeking pro- 
vender for a feast. The captain how- 
ever proposes to the cannibal king that 
the captives will ransom themselves by 
entertainment. The proposal is accept- 
ed—with the proviso that the natives 
(chorus) must be sufficiently enter- 
tained! The fun starts—the captives 
win liberty—the second part of the 
show (olio) deals with events aboard 
ship. 


An International Rotary University 


(Continued from page 27) 


But do not thousands of Rotarians 
send their children to college? This 
institution must be of such a unique 
and high character as to attract stu- 
dents from all sources. Such an or- 
ganization as Rotary should not dream 
of anything short of a faculty consti- 
tuted of the best scholars from every 
civilized country in the world. Here I 
would suggest that to make this insti- 
tution truly international, some system 
of selecting faculty members from the 
various nations according to Rotary 
membership should be developed. But 
high scholarship should be the first con- 
sideration. No faculty member should 
ever be selected on the grounds of being 
a Rotarian. This institution must 
place service above self and must be 
the most liberal in the world. Rotary, 
as now constituted, brings together all 
classes and conditions of men, all be- 
liefs and all nationalities. Her Univer- 

ty would do the same. As students 
and faculty from all nationalities 
mingle together for a period of years 
ind then return to their respective 
nations, no one can estimate the world 





influence of such associations as the 


years go by. 


Organization. Ideas of organization 
will develop as interest and planning 
proceed. I emphasized that this uni- 
versity must be unique. In what ways 
is it to be unique? In the first place 
it will be supported by all the civilized 
countries of the world, and its faculty 
will be made up from all these nations. 


Again, there will be courses not 
found in other institutions and a dif- 
ferent application given to other 
courses. For example, there should be 
a progressive course, running through 
the four years, in which professors 
from the different countries would set 
forth the domestic and foreign-relation 
problems of their respective countries. 
International law would assume a 
prominent place. Social psychology, 
dealing with the manners, customs, and 
psychological relations of different peo- 
ples should be extensive and inclusive. 
Universal peace would be studied 
scientifically and intensively. Such 


(Continued on page 62) 


Conductor | 
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Carbon Papers 
A hind for every purpose . 


For 


general work 


ZS 


use No. 


For long wear 


use No. 95 


For 20 or more 
copies at one 
typing 
use No. 5 


F »o9¢ Lhenew edition 
BCC .; 

of a valuable 
booklet that shows how 
to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds 
of work. Write. 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO., INC. 
Established 1889 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 











Sing! 


Singing is a healthful exercise. Singing 
is conducive to good Fellowship and con- 
geniality. Singing is good for the Soul 
Then let us sing more—Let us sing at 
club gatherings, Ladies’ nights, Inter- 
City meets, Conferences and Conventions. 
Successful singing depends upon a good 
song leader. 
Fred W. Carberry, song leader of National 
repute, is open for engagements. 
Address, Management of Fred W. Car- 
berry, 340 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Rotary 
International 


Presentation 
pieces for Past 
District Governors 

No. 25 Lapel button of special 
series with wording, Past District Gov- 


ernor and District number, size and 
style illustrated. 





Retail prices Standard 
14Kt green $ 8.00 
18Kt white 12.00 


with diamond 
$14.00 to $88.00 
18.00 to 92.09 








Also beautiful diamond mounted cuff 
links, scarf pins, charms of all styles 
or special bar and medallion jewels 
with lettering raised in gold. 
Send for booklet of complete production. 
Order through Club Jeweler, Club Secretary 
or direct 


Makers of Rotary and special Emblem 


jewe Iry 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











Send for catalog. 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








Custom-Made 
\ i if \ Shirts 
and) SI“ pe” Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 
No 
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“A City Is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 











Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays’ 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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(Continued from page 61) 

problems as that of “tariffs” would be 
given a world meaning and considera- 
tion. 
. There should be a course that would 
act as a clearing-house for all the 
religious views of the world. In such 
a course missionaries should be trained. 
The whole institution should be planned 
with definite ends in view and should 
not be bound by any traditions of the 
past—planned for the people and for 
the future. 

It would be unique in another way. 
It would offer to all who desired to take 
it a course in Rotary Principles and 
Aims. Such a course should be wid- 
ened out to include ways and means 
of making these principles and aims 
practical and of making them prevail 
in the world. 


Admission. The nature of such an 
institution would make necessary modi- 
fications of the college entrance re- 
quirements as we now have them. Such 
a university should offer a wide range 
of opportunity in subjects, courses, and 
special research work. To serve the 
ends I have in mind, it should at least 
admit two classes of students. These 
courses, one and all, should be open 
to anyone, who is able to pursue these 
courses and profit thereby, without re- 
gard to previous training provided he 
does not wish a degree, and he should 
be allowed to remain as long as he finds 
it profitable to do so. I would want to 
think of it as a school of discovery and 
invention. An institution, if you 
please, where even geniuses might be 
admitted—yes, geniuses who can dis- 
cover and invent, but who cannot take 
the time and who do not have the pa- 
tience to complete a standard college 
course. However, this university must 
rank with the very best institutions of 
its kind in the world. It must have as 
high a standard of conditions for grad- 
uation and degrees for all who wish 
to complete a regular course as any 
other institution of its rank, even 
though these requirements be some- 
what different from others. 

Such are a few suggestions concern- 
ing this dream for the future of 
Rotary. Its realization would insure 
the future of Rotary for all time to 
come and would be of service to future 
humanity. In time it might even be the 
ultimate solution of the world’s most 
pressing problem—peace and good-will 
among nations. The World Youth 
Movement would embrace this oppor- 
tunity as the best road to the solution 
of some of its outstanding problems 
today. 

It is feasible and possible. A thou- 
sand dreams even more impossible than 
this have been realized. 

Let us hope that Rotary will awaken 
to this world opportunity. 
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No refrigerator, regardless of price « 
surpass the White Mountain St 
White De Luxe in appearance. It 
scientific design, insures excellent 
frigerating qualities and durability. D 
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electrical refrigerating units. 
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INTEREST ! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans 


| 
Continental Freight often repre | 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of workimrg capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- | 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing | 
to go personally in detail. 
Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Voices 


tau day is full of voices—meaningless, insistent. They drone 
upon the street, chatter at parties, hurl snatches of themselves 
at you from passing automobiles, rise up and down dramatically from 
open-air platforms, end with question marks at the office, trail after 
you on street cars. ... Your ears, forever open, almost have to hear. 


YET in this same room with you are voices of utmost silence, 
whose every word concerns you. You control them more surely than 
you control telephone or radio. Open a page—they talk to you quietly. 
Close a page—they are through. They are the voices of the adver- 
tisements. They talk direct to you. Tell of better roofing for your 
home, more protective paint for its walls. Shoes your youngsters 
can’t scuffle out easily. Salads, delicious drinks, to gratify you. 
Reinforced hosiery, cooler underwear, purer soaps. You believe in 
these voices, for they have to be sincere. Else they would not be in 
these pages—could not have the nation’s belief. You buy the goods 
they proffer, for you know already what those goods will do. And 
wide belief has lowered their prices. They are economical—sure! 


LoosE products everywhere in stores are crying out, “Buy me!” 
But behind the voice of the advertised product is the voice of author- 
itv. The voice that tells the why, what, when, where and how of the 


goods you buy. 


Heed these courteous voices often. Read the 
advertisements in this magazine 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fiftéen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 








Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
ago Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here. 
Ernest Byfield Frank W. Bering 
President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
° 
Flags — Banners —— Decorations 
Sets of 38 Sets of 38 
Nations Nations 
ix¢ 8x12” 
Printed Printed 
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Just what you need for your Speakers’ table 
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offered to Rotary Clubs. 
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1321 Chicago 
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Strong Evidence 


Referring to your footnote to my report of 
Professor Argufy’s lecture in Mars on Rotary, I 
feel that the considerations to which you refer 
should be brought to his notice, but unfortu- 
nately I have no means of communicating with 
him. It is my hope, however, that his channels 
of information are so diverse and well-estab- 
lished that he may already have had your note 
brought to his attention. In that event he will 
doubtless try to tune in on some sympathetic 
cat’s whisker in Chicago and make his own com- 
ment. 

Meantime, as the only Rotarian who has ever 
heard his voice, I may perhaps be permitted to 
say on his behalf that while it is true that Sci- 
ence, Music, and Religion are international, yet 
there is no International Governing Body for 
any of them. United in pursuit of common 
ideals, they each have the most perfect national 
freedom to make their own characteristic con- 
tribution to the common stock. Far from your 
point being detrimental to the Professor’s thesis, 


it is, in fact, about as strong evidence in his 
favor as could well be imagined. 

BILL Morrartt. 
Leeds, England. 


Know Better? 


Up here in Canada we business men somehow 
or other get our names into the mailing lists 
of a great many large influential, efficient and 
self-satisfied business and financial organizations 
domiciled in the United States. At certain 
intervals those concerns circularize their mail- 
ing lists, enclosing stamped, addressed envelopes 
for replies, and in nine cases out of ten they 
enclose an envelope with a two-cent American 
postage stamp with a beautiful picture of 
George Washington, whom we all love, and they 
expect us Canadians to use it for the purpose 
of mailing our reply. Of course, this always 
gives us a jolt. The thing happens all too 
frequently. Within the last few weeks I have 
received two of these jolts, one from the largest 
distributor of high-class advertising material 
and one from the outstanding ocean steamship 
company in the United States. Wouldn’t you 
think these birds knew better? 


WILLIAM M. WALLACE. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Governor, Fourth District. 


Best Program 


The best program we've had in many a day 
was the result of our Program Committee asking 
that each member read the March issue and 
state “in his own words” just what he thought 
of one article. You should have heard the 
comments on the poem “To My Son” by 
Campbell. GeorcE H. ROBERTSON. 


Lumberton, Mississippi. 
Secretary, Rotary Club. 


“Mencken Much Cleverer” 


I read Coleman Cox’s “Believe It or Not”’ in 
the April RoTARIAN and, struck by its super- 
ficiality, turned to the title page to see who the 
author might be. Mencken is much cleverer. 
The man “who was not Mr. Lewis” would say 
“unprintable” things to a strange salesman but 
wouldn’t lose his temper in a letter for fear of 
losing a customer. Many a man is “up against 
it” because the other fellow backed into him 
not because he himself backed up. What the 
folks in the old home town think of me is likely 
to be the opposite of what I think of them 
because I left the town (no matter why) and 
they stayed (no matter why). 

Only if our genius were that of Mr. Edison 
might we be forgiven for neglecting both politics 
and religion—two vital parts of our life which 
suffer from being left too much to politicians 
and ministers. The young man who inherits 
a charge account may have received from his 
father enough business sense to know that the 
unsuccessful man makes his money produce more 
than three per cent, and so on and so on. 

It took me just twenty minutes to write out 
these superficial “‘come-backs,” and if friend 


Cox’s alkali and my acid just neutra 
other salt will remain. 

May we all take impertinent paragra; 
a grain of salt and keep ourselves fro 
“smarty.” GEORGE B. MAs 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


Much Better 


The April number seems much better 
than the preceding issues of this year. 
this fact is because of the splendid qu 
of Wordsworth with Kleboe’s _ illustrat 
page four for a starter. Peterson's 
Rotarian” is fine and Mayo’s article 
I don’t know why ‘Faith, Hope and Ind 
horned in, but Squires’ story makes up fi 
the other lacks—any reason for being 
RorariAN. Walker's article is first cla 
Cox’s “Believe It or Not’ is the best tl 
the number. Next to the ‘“‘activities,” : 
note much valuable space donated to adv 
Ostend. Possibly one Rotarian in a hund: 
attend this convention, why rub it in 
rest of us who can’t go? 


Now, as you read the above paragrap! 
what your damn little booklets* have do 


before January I just skimmed THE Ro AN 


without paying much attention to it whik 
past number I read _ rather 
thoroughly, just with an idea of giving 
fairly well-founded opinion upon it. Plea 
accept the opinion for just what it is 

LEWIS ATHERTON 
Jackson, Michigan. 


*Questionnaires were 


appealed most; 
attracted most attention.—EpD 


Golden Rule: B. C. 


information of Mr. J. H. Vatc! 
who in a recent nun 


For the 
of Port Huron, Mich., 
of THE ROTARIAN says that he has been una! 
to find writings prior to the time of C! 
which express the same thought as conta 
in the Christian’s Golden Rule. 

The following quotations are all of an ea 
date than the beginning of the Christian | 
while not in the identical words of Jesus 
practically the same in meaning: 

HILLEL about 55 B. C.: 
what you would not like others to do to 

IsocRATES about 340 B. C.: 
others as you desire them to act toward y 

ARISTOTLE about 385 B. C.: ‘‘We should « 


duct ourselves towards others as we would hav: 


them act toward us.” 

ARISTIPPUS about 365 B. C.: ‘Cherish 
rocal benevolence, which will make you 
anxious for another’s welfare as your ow! 

Sextus, a follower of Pythagoras, wrote at 
400 B. C.: 
be to you, such be also to them.” 

THALES about 465 B. C. said: ‘Avoid d 
what you would blame others for doing.’ 

ConFucius about 500 B. C. wrote: “Do 
another what you would have him do unto 


and do not to another what you would not hay 


him do unto you. Thou needest this law a 
it is the foundation of all the rest.” 


Pirracus, 650 B. C., taught: “Do nm 
your neighbor what you would take ill 
him.” 


The above quotations were written by « 
moralists long before they were uttered by 
founder of Christianity. 

Lao Kiun, born about 550 B. C., died a 
470 B. C. Founder of a Secret Mystical B 
erhood of the East, called Taoism. The 
lowing is a literal translation from his teach 
“In thy dealings with me, be impartial 
just, and do unto them as thou wouldst 
should do unto thee.” 

Other quotations of practically the same n 
ing might be quoted, but we deem the a 
sufficient for the present purpose. 

Bert STEPHEN 
Monessen, Pa. 
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If you would like to have us 
discuss, confidentially, the 
financial situation of your 
institution write direct to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 
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Building This 16-Story Hospital 
through public subscription 


Here is another of the momen- 
tous enterprises, in the financing 
of which Ketchum, Inc. is co- 
operating. Theil! watrationshowe 
the new building for the Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia. A financial 
program to raise$2,000,000 forthe 
first two wings of this structure 


KETCHUM, 


isnow being directed by this firm. 
Other recent campaigns directed 
by Ketchum, Inc. include one in 
which $3,000,000 has already 
been raised,and anotherin which 
$1,000,000 was subscribed. A 
hospital campaign for $1,500,000 
and one for $750,000 are now 
under way in different cities. 


INC. 


Professional organization and direction of fund- 
raising activities for hospitals, colleges, churches, 
community chests, fraternal organizations 


PITTSBURGH 
‘Park “Building 


NEW YORK 


149 ‘Broadway 





GREAT PLANS AND HOW THEY ARE FINANCED 
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Your Own Fleet 


Sets Sail for Ostend 


Of course you'/] want to be aboard when the six superb Cunard Liners sail away 
to Ostend for the Eighteenth Annual Rotary Convention. These luxur- 
ious ships, officially designated by Rotary International for the use of Rotarians 
and their families and friends, will be Rotary’s own. 

Here you will enjoy the companionship and good-fellowship of kindred 
spirits from the time you set foot on the gangway, for your ship-mates will be 
Rotarians all. 

When we mention the pleasant staterooms, the beautifully appointed public 
rooms, the roomy decks, the perfect cuisine, we give only a hint of the delights 
of Cunard travel. 

Rotary ideals and enthusiasm, coupled with Cunard service, comforts 
and luxury provide a combination that is unsurpassable. 








Sailing direct to Antwerp 
TRANSYLVANIA from New York, May 25th (5 P.M.) 
CARINTHIA and SAMARIA from New York, May 25th (5 P.M.) 
Specially equipped trains will meet each Steamer at the 
Quayside Station for the run through to Ostend, time 2!) hours. 
Sailing to Ostend via Flushing 
(by Special connecting Steamers from Flushing to Ostend—an interesting two-hour trip along the coast). 


LANCASTRIA from New York, May 25th ( 8 P.M.) 
CARONIA and CARMANIA from New York, May 26th (10 A.M.) 


Return sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg are scheduled as 
follows: TUSCANIA, June 25th; SCYTHIA, July 2nd; CAMERONIA and 
AURANIA, July 16th; CARONIA, July 30th. 


Rates: Saloon one way $210.50 up; Cabin one way $150 up 
Tourist Third Cabin round trip $185 


Special folder, “On to Ostend,” upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR LINEs 


25 Broadway, New York : or Branches and Agencies 

















